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Chapter 1 ~ Moving out 


Darcy put her arms around the old Garry oak, the trunk so thick that she was barely able to 
link her hands against the rough, ridged, gray bark. She rested her forehead on the cool softness 
of green moss thriving on this shady side of the tree. 

“Charlie,” she murmured, “Charlie, how am I going to get along without you?” Quick tears 
welled from her eyes. “But I have to go.” 

She’d done a hundred drawings of the oak, maybe more, but a drawing couldn’t substitute 
for the real presence of a life. 

Darcy wiped the tears away with the back of her hand and gazed up into the branches. Rays 
of sunlight shafted down through dark green leaves, which showed a hint of brown here and 
there, a whisper of yellow. In another month, acorns would begin to fall and soon the leaves 
would be gone, leaving only long, bare, twisted light gray branches, growing in odd curves and 
angles. 

She’d often thought of measuring the height of the oak. The lowest branches were perhaps 
ten feet off the ground, near enough to reach with a stepladder. Twenty years ago, she might have 
managed to climb nearly to Charlie’s top branches. But not now. Now, even climbing a 
stepladder was a doubtful enterprise. And, as she reminded herself every time she had a stupid 
idea, she wouldn’t have managed it anyway. Even climbing on a kitchen chair made her dizzy. 
But it had been fun picturing herself climbing all the way to Charlie’s crown, as fearless as a 
bushy-tailed squirrel. 

Darcy walked out from under the leaves into sunlight and stared up at the top of the tree. 
Sixty feet, maybe seventy. Then her gaze dropped to ground, where a few roots broke through 
the surface here and there, as they stretched out under the grass. They’d made mowing the lawn a 
real bitch. Those, and the great mounds of leaves that drifted and blew all over the place in the 
autumn. 

Every fall, Jackson had threatened to cut the tree down. “It’s a pain in the butt,” he’d said. 
“Those roots getting in my way, and all those leaves that need raking up and getting rid of. I 
don’t need the hassle.” 

And every time, she’d said, “If that tree goes, I go.” 

Jackson hadn’t believed her. Or so he said. But he must have recognized the determination 
in her voice because the tree still stood, still lived. 

She ran a hand through her short, curly hair, once black, once worn in a thick mane to her 
waist, now an untidy mix of gray and white. She sighed. There was no point standing here 
weeping over Charlie. If these new people who had bought the house wanted to chop him down, 
there was nothing she could do about it. She’d tried. But her lawyer had given her a funny look 
and said that a sale was a sale, and she couldn’t control what the buyers did with the land or 
anything on it. 

Darcy limped up the slope toward the house. Stupid bugger probably thought she had 
dementia. Maybe she should pretend it was true and ‘forget’ to pay his bill. But that wasn’t even 
an option; his fee would be taken directly from the sale proceeds. 

She went up the four wooden steps to the front door, which had never functioned as the main 
entrance because the carport and sundeck on the opposite side of the house faced the street and 
that’s how everyone came into the house. This ‘front door’ merely gave access to the wide lawn 
and to Charlie. She unlocked the door and walked into the empty space which had been her 


living room for the last twenty-five years. Bright sunshine poured in through the picture window, 
cheerful as all get-out. It also highlighted dust motes in the stale air and emphasized worn 
patches in the faded carpet. 

That carpet had no doubt been called ‘gold’ when it was installed, probably at least thirty 
years before she moved in. Now, instead of hinting at the color of luxury, it was a kind of cat barf 
yellow that showed too many years of use. The real estate lady had told her to replace it. “Really, 
you must do so,” Velma said. “A decent floor covering would make the place so much easier to 
sell.” 

“Why should I waste a couple of thousand on new carpet?” Darcy asked. “Likely as not, the 
new owners would just rip it out and install something revolting, like purple shag.” 

“We could up the price a little to cover it.” A hopeful smile. “People who sell floor coverings 
have to live, too. What difference does it make if the new carpet is trashed, just as long as you 
get your price?” 

“Tt’s a waste,” Darcy had snapped. “I hate waste.” 

That memory reminded her of another one, a JoJo story. JoJo’s parents had come over to 
Canada from Yugoslavia after the first World War. During World War II, they’d sent boxes of 
food back to the old country to help family still living there. In a letter thanking them, an aunt 
had said, “Don’t bother putting the tea leaves in those little cloth bags. It’s a waste of material 
because they’re simply too small to be of any use.” Darcy often thought of that story, imagining 
the aunty taking the tea leaves out to put in the pot, and then smoothing out the little piece of 
cotton, wondering what she could make with it. 

A big, fat bee thumped against the window, then staggered away, shifting Darcy’s attention 
back to her reason for being here. This was her last chance to say goodbye to her old life, 
because the new owners were arriving first thing in the morning. September first. The beginning 
of her new life. But she didn’t have to think about that until tomorrow. And tomorrow never 
comes, right? 

She glanced at the fireplace, kitty-corner to the big window, and pictured the long bench, 
upholstered in dark orange velvet, that used to sit in front of it, and where she had sat many 
times, staring into the mesmerizing flames, and letting thoughts wander through her mind. Then 
she turned her gaze to the opposite wall, where the upright piano, its maple frame polished to a 
deep glow, had also lived for twenty-five years. 

That damn piano! She’d wanted so much to be able to play it, but there’d never been time, 
and now it was gone, sold to the eager parents of a wide-eyed five-year-old blondie who would 
probably rub jammy little fingers all over the keys. Darcy gave herself a mental slap on the wrist. 
It was her own fault she’d never made time for the piano. And that was because practicing scales 
was boring. What she had really wanted was to be able to sit down and play Fiir Elise perfectly. 
From front to back. Or the other way around. Whenever she felt like it. 

And why hadn’t she? Darcy sighed. The A-minor key was easy, with no sharps or flats. But 
coordinating her fingers, eyes, memory, and a sense of time had been even worse than learning 
the Australian crawl, where she had to coordinate not only every muscle in her body but her 
breathing as well. 

Slowly, she walked into the narrow central hallway and along to the third bedroom, which 
also looked out on the back lawn and on Charlie. She’d had no patience for the piano or the 
crawl but, sitting at her table easel, she could spend an hour revising one tiny area of a drawing 
until it was perfect. And go back and do it again and again and again if a fresh glance discovered 
more flaws. 


This third bedroom had been her room, even when Jackson was alive. Her room, where she 
could shut the door on him and the world and focus on her drawing. Or her work, for the space 
performed double duty. In one corner, she sat with her back to the window and made drawings, 
where the light coming in over her shoulder pinpointed with brutal accuracy every wrong stroke. 
In the opposite corner lived the filing cabinet, desk, and computer, where she worked on the 
bookkeeping jobs that paid her share of the bills. 

There was no sense of nostalgia here, just a happy familiarity. Her drawing table, desk, and 
the filing cabinet were already in residence in the New Dawn Assisted Living Community. New 
Dawn. Dumb name! Why not call it Last Sunset? That would be a lot more appropriate for a 
bunch of old farts trying to squeeze the final bit of joy from lives nearing their end. 

Darcy moved into the hall again and came back past the small second bedroom, which had 
been Jackson’s den, crammed with his desk and bookcase and a futon couch that folded down 
into a bed for guests. When they had any, which wasn’t often. Then past the master bedroom. No 
nostalgia there, either. 

The kitchen looked almost normal, except for bare counters and empty space where the table 
had been, along with its three matching chairs. She’d often eaten her favorite breakfast in this 
room: two eggs, over easy, hash browns, and sometimes two rashers of bacon as a special treat. 
Remembering the taste made her mouth water. But she’d be making that in her full kitchen at 
New Dawn, too, because her commitment there was for dinners only. 

Darcy grimaced as she took one last look into the living room and resisted the temptation to 
go and do the same in her art and work room. It was over. The house was sold. This part of her 
life was done. She could moon about the past just as well in JoJo’s living room, and moan about 
her loss of freedom. 

Pulling her car keys from her jeans pocket, she went out through the kitchen door, crossed 
the big deck that formed the roof of the carport, and limped down the steps to her vehicle. 

“Okay, Mabel,” she said to the dark green Land Rover. “Say goodbye to your old grease 
stains on the concrete; we’re outta here.” 


An hour later, Darcy parked in front of JoJo’s brown, two-story 1930s house and walked 
along the sidewalk to the front steps. She paused for a moment to admire the covered veranda 
that stretched the full width of the house, where JoJo had lived since she married Einar, nearly 
sixty years ago. The covered veranda, where you could sit in a cushioned easy chair and stay dry 
and comfy while you smelled the rain, was a luxury she’d always wanted. Well, she wasn’t likely 
to get it now. And, anyway, her stupid nose hadn’t worked for years, so she couldn’t smell rain, 
only hear it, and feel it. 

When JoJo answered the door, they stood in the doorway and hugged. The warmth nearly 
brought tears again. Then JoJo stepped back, allowing Darcy to enter, and closed the front door. 
“So,” her dearest friend said, raising her eyebrows, “are you weepy about leaving the old 
homestead?” 

Darcy managed a grin. She’d have asked JoJo the same question if their positions were 
switched. They’d been close for fifty years, in spite of various differences of opinion, and even 
looked somewhat alike. They were the same height, taller than the average for women, despite 
how spines seemed to shrink as soon as you hit seventy, and they weighed more than fashion said 
they should. JoJo’s hair was pure white, with a decorative streak of purple on the left side, and 


blue eyes that seemed even bluer against the background of white hair. Darcy’s eyes were hazel, 
which didn’t go with anything, really. 

“No tears,” Darcy said. “I know it’s time to give up Charlie, even if I do love him to death. I 
just can’t handle looking after that place anymore.” And was surprised to feel big tears roll down 
her cheeks. 

“Oh, Darcy!” JoJo placed broad, gentle hands on her shoulders. “Why didn’t you do what I 
told you? You could have hired people to mow the lawn and clean the house.” 

“T can’t afford it.” She reached into her pocket for a tissue. 

“You could have rented out a couple of rooms.” JoJo led the way into her living room. “You 
know what rooms are going for now.” 

Darcy plopped into an easy chair and moaned. “Why would I fill up my life with people? 
You know what I’m like. I can’t stand being talked at when I’m trying to work. Or read. Or do 
bookkeeping. Or before I’ve had my second morning coffee. It’s why I never succeeded at 
marriage.” 

“And why you refused my offer of a bedroom with private bath.” 

“T love you dearly, JoJo, but it would never have worked.” 

“T know that, sweetie. But you seemed so desperate, I thought I should offer.” JoJo went to 
the kitchen and returned with two small glasses of amber liquid. “Your favorite whiskey. I think 
you could do with a drink.” 

“T could do with several,” Darcy said. “I know I can come and visit you, but those people 
who bought my house would think I was nuts if I waltzed in and asked to visit Charlie.” 

“T like trees, too, but I’ve never quite understood your attachment to that oak.” 

“Charlie’s my friend,” Darcy said, after the first tongue-biting sip of whiskey. “Or maybe 
he’s more like my grandfather. Garry oaks can live to be four hundred years old, you know. I 
always talked to him and felt like he understood. Or maybe it’s just that I always felt a sense of 
peace when I touched him or sat under the branches.” 

JoJo looked thoughtful. “I guess I do understand, in a way. I always feel peaceful when I’m 
working in my garden. But I hope you’ve never told other people that you’re friends with a tree. 
I can accept you being part pixie, but not many will.” 

“Thank you,” Darcy said. The second sip went down smoothly. And she was truly thankful 
for JoJo, one of the very few people she’d ever been able to open up to, one of the very few who 
was honest enough to say what she thought and flexible enough to change her mind if you could 
prove your point. It didn’t seem to matter that JoJo was a very social person, a mother with two 
sons, several grandchildren, dozens of in-laws, and friendly with her neighbors for blocks in 
every direction. They knew each other’s secrets and kept them safe, which made their differences 
unimportant. 

“You're welcome.” JoJo leaned forward. “Darcy, what makes you think you can keep your 
privacy at that retirement community? It seems to me you’d be happier on your own in a condo 
or an apartment.” 

“T have my own unit, the same as everybody does. It’s like an apartment block, except that 
somebody else does the cooking and cleaning. I can keep the door locked and I won’t answer it if 
I don’t want to. Besides, a condo would be just an intermediate step, wouldn’t it? P’1l probably 
have to be in a place like New Dawn eventually, so I might as well save another move and go 
there now.” 

“What puzzles me most,” JoJo said, “is that if you’re eating in the dining room, you’ Il be 
eating with other people three times a day. That’s going to drive you crazy.” 


“Didn’t I tell you? I’m only paying for dinner. I can stand to be around a lot of people if it’s 
just for an hour once a day. I’1l do my own breakfast and lunch when I get around to them.” 
Darcy took another sip. “It’s not just the people, it’s the fact that meals are at a set time. I can’t 
deal with routine like that. I couldn’t deal with it when I stayed in the high school dormitory 
back in Fort St. John, either. It’s no wonder I lost thirty pounds when I lived there.” 

“Wasn’t there a bell to announce mealtimes?” 

“Sure. And Id be in the middle of homework, or reading a book, or whatever, and I’d think 
yeah, okay, I’ll be there in a minute.” 

JoJo smiled. “And, knowing you, the minute would become an hour before you woke up to 
reality.” 

“You’re absolutely right. I’d miss the meal. And we weren’t allowed to swipe stuff out of the 
fridge.” 

JoJo leaned back again. “But there’ll be a ton of social activities going on at New Dawn: 
organized games, bus trips, lunches, craft classes. Some of them might be fun. Are you going to 
say no to all that?” 

“Maybe I won’t have to say no. Maybe they’ Il just have sign-up lists on the bulletin board.” 

“You're not answering the question. And I still think you jumped too fast when you decided 
to go there.” JoJo took Darcy’s glass and her own out to the kitchen for a refill. By the time she 
came back, Darcy had decided to change the subject. Sort of. 

“The thing is, JoJo, I’m scared. I’m getting old and I can’t stop it. My body is giving up and 
I can’t do the things I used to do, and I can’t stop that either. I have to live somewhere, but I am 
not going to become one of those old ladies who sits in a chair all day and gossips with other old 
ladies. I'd be bored out of my mind.” 

“You told me once,” JoJo said, “that you planned to grow old gracefully.” 

“That was before I knew what getting old was like.” 

“T’m lucky,” JoJo said. “My body is still doing okay.” 

“That’s because you get some exercise,” Darcy said. ““You’re always gardening or running 
up and down those stairs, chasing grandchildren. My glutes won’t let me do that. Besides, 
everything I like to do involves sitting down: drawing, doing bookkeeping, reading, piano.” 

“T will make no comment on the piano,” JoJo said. “You could sell Mabel and learn to ride a 
bicycle.” 

“No way, Jose!” Darcy exclaimed. “I will never sell Mabel. She’ll be buried with me.” 

JoJo produced a polite little snort. “You bought that Land Rover new in 1983, right? I 
remember you driving over here to show her off. That means it’s thirty-seven years old. Nobody 
drives a car that old. And a bicycle would be a lot cheaper.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. I’d probably fall off my first time out and break a leg. Sure, 
Mabel has cost me a lot over the years. But she’s reliable, sturdy, and worth every penny. And 
she’s interesting, not like those modern conglomerations of plastic and computers that beep and 
buzz and blare at you all the time. She’ II still be drivable when I’m gone. And I am not giving 
her up. She’s my ticket to freedom. Whenever I can’t stand being where I am, Mabel will take 
me somewhere else.” 

“She may not beep or buzz, but she sure rattles.” JoJo glanced at her wristwatch. “Time to 
go take supper out of the oven. Come and help. You can pick the dressing and toss the salad. “ 


Ls 


Later that evening, in the attic bedroom, Darcy changed into her favorite green plaid 
flannelette pajamas, stacked a dozen decorator pillows on the rocking chair beside the window, 
and climbed into bed. This would be her third night with JoJo and, much as she had enjoyed the 
company and the sympathy, she was ready to get back into her own familiar bed. 

Decorator pillows! What the hell for? But JoJo could get touchy when questioned about 
some of the things she did, so it wasn’t a good idea to ask her. The stupid little pillows seemed 
like such a waste of time, taking them off the bed, putting them back on. They obviously weren’t 
meant for actual use, such as resting your head on them. Too small, too hard, too fancy. 

She propped herself up on two real pillows and read a few pages of A Wizard of Earthsea, 
hoping the beloved fantasy would draw her into its magic, but her mind kept drifting to New 
Dawn and all the implications of moving into a retirement community. Maybe JoJo was right that 
she was jumping too fast. She finally put the novel on the bedside table and turned out the lamp. 

Living in New Dawn would be totally different to the homestead where she had spent her 
childhood. Miles from anywhere, they’d had no power, no running water, no neighbors, no 
school. Because her brother and sister were much older, they’d gone off to lives of their own by 
the time she was five. So maybe it wasn’t surprising that she liked being alone. On the other 
hand, she’d probably inherited that trait from her father, who had quit a job on the railroad to go 
north into new farming territory and didn’t like humanity any more than she did. 

But she could be alone at New Dawn. Couldn’t she? She’d often thought that for loners, the 
best places to live were opposites. Either way out in the bush somewhere, or in a downtown 
high-rise. New Dawn wasn’t an impersonal building like a high-rise apartment and, if she had to 
choose between concrete and trees, she’d take trees any day. But there didn’t seem to be any 
perfect solution. 

Darcy thumped a recalcitrant real pillow into a better shape and put her head down again. 
She gave one quick thought to her old dream of living in a cabin way out in the bush. She’d 
always known exactly what it would look like and how it would feel, how wonderful the silence 
would be, and the sight of plants growing, and the animals that would come and visit. But it was 
only a dream, like the one about becoming a famous artist. The cabin wasn’t practical, and she’d 
learned that fame was mostly a matter of luck. 

Anyway, Darcy thought, as she turned over again, she was no longer strong enough to chop 
wood. She’d never been any good at it, anyway, evidenced by the long scar on the top of her 
right foot. She might still be able to carry water from a well to a cabin, but she didn’t want to do 
that. She wanted an automatic hot water tank so she could have the long, hot showers she loved 
so much. Long, hot showers would be no problem at New Dawn. 

Also, somebody else would be doing the housework, so she could finally give her passion 
free rein, and simply bury herself in drawing pictures. Spend whole days doing nothing but draw, 
with all the new sketch pads and new pencils she’d bought as celebration of the idea. Just the 
thought was exhilarating. 

There was just one small snag, though. She needed a project. She couldn’t just sit down at 
the table easel and start drawing. Drawing what? And why? But she’d soon solve that problem, 
as she always had. 

On the other hand, maybe it was time to get used to being old and taking it easy. Taking it 
slow. Taking half an hour to do something she’d always easily done in five minutes. Reading 
more. Sleeping more. 

But, oh god, how boring! How frustrating! Restless, Darcy got out of the bed and pulled the 
covers straight, spent ten minutes looking out at the quiet, deserted street, and got back in 


between cooled sheets. 

No, she needed a project, something to sharpen her mind on, before she sharpened her 
pencils. Her body might be old, but her mind wasn’t. It wanted to do things, lots of things; it 
wanted a long list of tasks to accomplish and have the fun of ticking them off as they were 
finished. 

Screw getting old! It was inevitable, but damned if she was going to encourage the process. 
Her body would just have to keep up. 

Having made that decision, for about the thousandth time, Darcy relaxed and slowly drifted 
into sleep. 

She dreamed that she was standing on her back lawn and a big blue dragon was guarding 
Charlie. Some ten feet high, thirty feet long, and weighing about two tons, the dragon spat blue 
fire at anyone else who came near the tree. 

“What’s your name?” Darcy asked. 

“Louise.” 

By now, Louise had curled herself around Charlie’s trunk and wouldn’t move. Then she fell 
asleep and began snoring, little flames from her nostrils crisping the oak’s lowest leaves. Darcy 
was trying to teach Charlie how to kick Louise with his surface roots, to stop her snoring, when 
the alarm went off. 


Chapter 2 ~ Moving in 


Darcy parked behind the New Dawn building, in the roofed parking area which bounded the 
back of the property on three sides, neatly cupping a large rose garden with a fountain in the 
middle. She glanced at her watch. Nine o’clock. Breakfast should be finished, and it wasn’t yet 
time for morning coffee. That meant, she hoped, that there’d be no one in the lobby, the elevator, 
or the halls, and her tongue wouldn’t have to do any talking before she’d taken possession of her 
new nest and put on her social face. 

She slid out of the Rover into the appropriately gloomy, overcast day and checked the 
number of the slot to make sure she was in the right one. It would be silly to start off on the 
wrong foot by stealing somebody else’s space and causing a lot of fuss. Satisfied, she pulled her 
backpack off the passenger seat and slung it over one shoulder. As she locked Mabel’s door, she 
thought of the familiar refuge she had just left, of JoJo’s warm kitchen, hot coffee, and 
buckwheat pancakes drowned in maple syrup. 

JoJo’s house had always been her refuge in bad times. The worst had been when Edgar, the 
love of her life at the time, told her he was going back to his wife. Darcy had fled to JoJo for 
comfort, but lights and music blazed from every window. JoJo had coaxed her to join the party, 
but Darcy couldn’t face exposing her wounded, bleeding self to so many people. Even if they 
were all drinking and laughing so much that they wouldn’t notice the blood. 

“No,” she said, “no, I can’t. I just want to be close enough to hear the party but not have to 
talk. Pll go sit in your basement.” She’d slipped in through the back, closed the door to the 
basement behind her, and sat on the steps for a couple of hours. The noise from upstairs 
reminded her that life went on, no matter what awful, unexpected things happened. Gradually the 
shock and pain eased, until she could bear to go home and face the latest dose of reality on her 
own. 

Well, if things got desperate, she could always go back to JoJo’s and move into her attic. But 
it wouldn’t be fair to make JoJo put up with her idiosyncrasies and it wouldn’t be fair to herself 
to try pretending she didn’t have any. 

Darcy put the keys in her pocket and turned toward the garden, nearly startled into yelping 
when she found herself nearly nose to nose with a small, dapper man leaning on his cane. 

“This is a private parking area, you know,” he said. 

“T know. I live here.” 

“T’ve never seen you before.” 

“That’s because I just arrived this morning. Two minutes ago, in fact.” This fussy little man 
was being very rude. Were all the residents going to be like this? 

The man carefully adjusted his fedora, then pointed his cane at Mabel. “Why do you drive a 
bucket of bolts like that?” 

This cretin was not just rude but insulting. “A Land Rover is not a bucket of bolts. And this 
one will soon become a collectible. A drivable collectible.” 

He snorted. “Does management know that’s your vehicle?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I don’t think they’ Il be impressed with a noisy vehicle going in and out of the parking 
lot. People like to have their windows open, you know, and they don’t want to be disturbed by 
that rattling piece of junk. I heard it a block away.” 

He was becoming impossible, but she’d give it one more try. “How did you know it was my 


vehicle? You couldn’t have seen me from back here.” 

The man stiffened, then thumped his cane on the concrete. “I can hear perfectly well! 
Anyway, I watched you getting out and it looked like you were going to fall. At your age, you 
should just give up and get a bicycle.” A mean little smile flashed across his thin, prim lips. “Or a 
walker.” 

Darcy took a firm grip on her temper. He was right about her clumsiness. Her left leg, lower 
back, and right hip sometimes all acted up at the same time and it took every bit of strength she 
had to climb up into the seat. Climbing down was easy; all she had to was point her feet at the 
ground and slide out. No need to even bend any joints, though sometimes she landed harder than 
she intended. 

But she’d had more than enough of her unwelcoming committee. “I’m really sorry I’ve 
offended you and I will sell the Rover at once.” 

He looked surprised, then suspicious. “Are you being sarcastic?” 

“Of course I’m being sarcastic, you asshole!” 

His mouth tightened into a grim line. He swiveled and marched off toward the back door of 
the building, his cane barking out a quick, steady rhythm. 

Darcy watched him go. Damned old control freak! But she shouldn’t have called him an 
asshole. One thing Jackson had often said was, ‘don’t get mad, get even.’ Well, she’d erred by 
getting mad, but she could make up for that by finding out how to get even. 

She took another look at Mabel and smiled with satisfaction. She’d already solved the 
problem of climbing into the driver’s seat. She’d bought a small step stool and attached a rope to 
it. She could use the step stool to get up into her seat, then pull it up and toss it on the passenger 
seat ready for the next time. 

While she waited for the buzzing gadfly to disappear into his hole, she remembered the old, 
white mare she’d had on the homestead. Silver much preferred sleeping in her stall to being 
ridden anywhere, so getting on her back was a major problem. With a saddle, it would have been 
easy, but they couldn’t afford a saddle. Darcy would have to get up on the chopping block beside 
the woodpile and make Silver walk around and around it until the mare accidentally got close 
enough for her to make a wild leap onto the smooth back, hanging on to the mane like grim death 
until she got seated properly. The step stool was the same principle and, unlike Silver, Mabel was 
polite enough not to sidestep her. 

Rows of windows stared down at her from New Dawn’s four stories of white stucco and 
Darcy wondered if anyone had overheard her conversation with the gadfly. Mr. Fusspot. But that 
seemed unlikely with forty feet of garden between the parking and the back door. 

She glanced at the garden and sighed. No trees, just rose bushes, the leaves getting tattered 
and brown now that fall was here. Concrete paths separated the various beds and, in the center, 
four concrete benches circled a small fountain splashing an insipid tune. Darcy headed for the 
back door. At least it was a garden and would be green in the summer. She didn’t care for tame 
flowers or tame water, but the owners of New Dawn obviously loved them. 

Two steps led up to the narrow deck in front of the double glass door. A canvas awning 
shaded the deck and Darcy supposed it might be a substitute for the veranda she’d always 
dreamed of, sheltered from the rain. But there were too many deck chairs ranged against the 
wall. You couldn’t listen to the rain if people were talking. 

The central hall was empty of people, though Darcy could hear voices coming from the left, 
from the kitchen, dining room, and lounge. She’d noticed a grand piano in the dining room when 
she’d come to inspect the place. If only she’d learned to play something beyond C scale and a 


few nursery pieces, she could have played Fiir Elise and wowed the assembled throng into 
prolonged applause. Darcy rolled her eyes at this utterly ridiculous fantasy and hurried to the 
elevator, hoping to escape to her unit without meeting anyone. Nobody in the elevator, either. 
Breathing a sigh of relief, she pressed the button for the top floor and leaned against the wall to 
relieve the ache in her right hip. 

That ache was the result of an accident. Ten years before, she’d been lugging a big bag of 
garbage down the basement stairs and her left foot slipped. She’d let go of the bag and grabbed 
the railing, but not before her legs had done the splits, the left one sliding down the stairs, the 
right one stuck on the steps above. “No bones broken,” the doctor said cheerfully, as he studied 
the x-rays, “so you’re lucky.” 

Maybe. But she’d broken everything else: tendons, nerves, muscles, and whatever else hid 
under the skin. These things had healed to the point where, on a good day, she didn’t have to 
limp on that side. But sometimes it was necessary to limp on the other side because her aging 
heart didn’t pump enough blood and oxygen to the left leg. Then, of course, her lower back 
would feel left out of the fun and start aching, too. 

Darcy whispered, “Fuck!” under her breath as the elevator door opened. Her body simply 
had to cope and keep moving. She wasn’t going to slow down just because her damn glutes 
weren’t doing their job. 

She turned left and limped along the hall. But she had to admit it was her own fault that her 
hips hurt this morning. There’d been no good reason for her to pack so many boxes, just a desire 
to prove she was still in control of her body and her possessions. At least it was only her muscles 
that had a problem, which her monthly session of massage therapy would solve for a while. She 
rounded the corner and arrived at unit 401, a bachelor suite in the southeast corner of the 
building. It was a relief to go into the small entrance hall and lock the door behind her. 

And it felt so good to look around at all her familiar things. The galley kitchen to her right 
was cramped, but cooking wasn’t going to be a big part of her life. She smiled a little as she 
reminded herself that it never had been. The old blue and white striped cannisters sat on one end 
of the small counter, ready to dispense flour, sugar, and coffee. Beyond the kitchen, in the 
equally cramped dining room was her six-foot utility table, where she could sit with her back to 
the south-facing window to get good light for drawing. There might be too much light when the 
winter sun rode low in the sky, but the horizontal blinds would take care of that. 

To the left of the entrance hall, was what she might call the ‘big room’ since it was both 
living room and bedroom. The movers had been wonderful the way they’d arranged everything 
the way she wanted, even hanging the big painting of a mountain forest where she could see it 
from her drawing table. She could see it from her desk and computer, too, which were set out a 
few feet from the inner wall so she could work there without direct light reflecting off the 
monitor. The other advantage, of course, being that she could sit with her back to the wall. Her 
single bed took up the rest of the space on the north wall, between her desk and the corner. 

One advantage of the corner suite was that two steps from the bed, the east wall held a 
window which would let in dawn light and sunrise. Moonlight, too. There was a blind on that 
window, but she would never close it. The buildings on that side of the street were mostly houses 
and nobody could see into her high-in-the-sky space. In the old house, her bedroom had faced the 
street, so the curtains were always shut at night. She’d hated that. Not being able to see out felt as 
though she was being smothered. It was probably the same thing as the urge to sit with her back 
against the wall. It seemed that she was always prepared against invaders, always protecting her 
space. 


Which sometimes seemed like a silly thought, but she liked to be able to see what was going 
on outside, and she liked natural light. Nothing wrong with either of those. 

Darcy moved to the east window and looked out at the crowns of many Garry oaks growing 
around houses below. Charlie’s brothers and sisters. She could get to know them, except it 
wouldn’t be right to wander around on private property. But she could admire their solid serenity 
from here, sense their powerful roots holding the earth together. 

She completed the circuit by walking to the balcony doors on the south wall. The balcony 
was big enough to accommodate a couple of chairs and a little table, but she didn’t expect to 
spend much time out there. For one thing, she wasn’t a fan of either hot sun or chilly winds off 
the Pacific. For another, this side of the building faced the street, and the sound of traffic would 
rise continuously to assault her ears. But, even if the double sliding doors closed out the noise, 
they would still let in a lot of light. 

Something unfamiliar caught her eye and she walked over to the utility table to look. 

Oh. A list of rules the residents of New Dawn were supposed to follow. 

Annoyed, she ripped it into pieces and put it in the waste basket for paper recycle. She’d 
read it when she signed the lease for her suite and it was the usual stuff, mostly obvious things 
about getting along with people and not wasting resources. Well, fine, she could get along with 
people if they let her alone, and she knew all about not wasting things. What disturbed her was 
that somebody had opened her door to bring it inside. Why couldn’t they have slipped the list 
under the door? Why invade her privacy for a bunch of stupid rules? 

She knew about the cleaners, of course. They came once a week, and she was reconciled to 
putting up with them because housekeeping had always been her most hated chore. It was too 
bad they couldn’t dust and mop and change the bed by remote control. Robots, Darcy thought, 
robots would be so cool. 

The invader might have been Joyce Hartwig, the manager of New Dawn. That’s who had 
shown her the suite and had her sign the agreement. The fiftyish woman had been dressed for 
show, with heels, pantyhose, bright lipstick, perfect hair, and jewelry. Darcy had got a strong 
whiff of conventionality, so maybe she dressed like that all the time. Joyce had also talked a lot 
about the chef’s perfect food and its wonderful presentation, so maybe image was important to 
her, too. 

Darcy took her toothbrush, hairbrush, and pajamas from the backpack and tossed the pack 
into the closet at the entrance. She decided not to complain about the invasion this time. But, if it 
happened again, the war would be on. 

Should she sit down at the drawing table and coax inspiration to visit? But no, she was 
unsettled because of the move. Drawing required concentration, total focus. These days some 
people called it being ‘in the zone.’ And tonight, she’d no doubt meet a few people and learn 
more about her new neighborhood, and that made her feel a little nervous. 

No, she’d check her email and read her blogs. And have a long nap. Just the thought of sleep 
brought a sweet lassitude to her arms and legs, and she burrowed under the bed cover, snuggling 
against the fat, non-decorator pillow. Email could wait, and so could the blogs. 


Ls 


At five-thirty, the soft buzzing of a bell in the hallway interrupted Darcy in her task of 
rearranging the supplies in the shelving unit underneath her drawing table. That bell, she had 
been told, always rang at five-thirty to remind everyone about dinner being served at six. She 


finished sorting, put on her shoes, and headed for the elevator. 

On the way down, Darcy thought about the unusual event of her wearing shoes indoors and 
smiled. In her own house, she always went barefoot. Sometimes outside as well. Long ago, her 
mother had yelled at her for it, saying, “Only undisciplined boys go barefoot, and it isn’t fitting 
for young ladies. Besides, feet need the support of shoes. Good shoes,” she’d added, a slap at the 
moccasins Darcy liked to wear. Here, the complaint would likely be about stinky feet soiling 
clean carpet, a flowered carpet, if she recalled correctly. Why would anyone want to walk on 
flowers? Anyway, having bare feet was the natural condition for humans; shoes were for 
protection, not support. 

Joyce Hartwig met her at the entrance to the dining room. She could hear a steady buzz of 
conversation punctuated now and then by laughter. 

“A warm welcome to New Dawn, Mrs. Michaels 
elbow and Darcy subdued the impulse to shake her off. 

But she wasn’t Mrs. Michaels. Jackson’s last name had been Roberts. She’d kept her own 
name, Michaels, when she married him, so she wasn’t Mrs. Roberts, either. Maybe she should 
call herself Ms. Michaels, but that sounded awkward, even if Ms. had been, hundreds of years 
ago, the abbreviation for ‘Mistress.’ Anyway, why did people have to have titles? Couldn’t she 
just be ‘Darcy Michaels’ or ‘Hey, you’? 

“Doesn’t that roast pork smell just heavenly?” Joyce asked, her tone as proud as if she’d 
done the cooking herself. 

“T don’t know. My sense of smell departed at least ten years ago.” 

“You can’t smell it?” Joyce looked surprised. 

“T can’t smell anything and, before you ask, yes, my taste buds are fine.” 

“That’s unfortunate about your sense of smell,” said Joyce and immediately got back to 
work. “I’ve assigned you to table Eleven, over by the window.” They passed several tables 
seating four to six people. Several mouths stopped talking and several pairs of eyes lifted to stare 
at the new live exhibit. Darcy pretended not to notice, and Joyce stopped at a table for four. 

Not bad, Darcy thought. The table was in a corner behind the baby grand and probably the 
most private spot in the room. It was also beside a window, and she could see through the white 
sheers, though there was nothing interesting to look at except a cedar hedge protecting them from 
the street. So far, so good. 

Her three tablemates were already seated, but all rose politely for introductions. 

Joyce said, “Good evening, everyone! I'd like you to meet your new dining companion.” 
She slid her arm around Darcy’s shoulders, which did their best not to flinch. “This is Darcy 
Michaels, the new resident of 401. Darcy, this is Mary Strachan, the oldest member of our little 
community.” 

Mary, who was short, thin, and bent, but had eyes of steel blue to match her hair, nodded 
politely. “I hope you’ll be happy here.” She returned to her chair, then looked up. ““What do you 
like to be called?” 

“Darcy.” When she was about six, her brother nicknamed her ‘Mike’ because she liked being 
outside with him and her father, much better than being in the house with her mother. She’d often 
thought of giving her name as ‘Mike’ but never had because somebody would probably want to 
know why she had a man’s name. Life was complicated enough without adding fuel to the fire. 

“That’s good to know.” Joyce extended her hand to the other woman in the group. “This is 
Nora Pollard.” 

Nora, whose brown hair and eyes topped a plump frame, looked as though her mind might 


12? 


The woman put her hand under Darcy’s 


be on permanent vacation somewhere. She gave Darcy a vague but happy smile and slid back 
into her seat. 

“And this handsome gentleman,” Joyce said, looking as proud as if she’d created him with 
her own hands, “is Frank Stewart.” 

He looked enough like Clark Gable, Darcy thought, to find that fact worth cultivating. His 
lined face said he was seventy-five if he was a day, but his dark brown hair and the pencil 
mustache were trying for forty-five. He was tall and slim, and his clothes had obviously been 
chosen to match in color and material. 

“T’m delighted to meet you, Darcy,” Frank said, holding her hand for just a moment too 
long. 

Joyce released her, and Frank took over, holding her arm as if she couldn’t navigate on her 
own, and pulled out the chair for her. 

“Thank you,” she said. At least she was sitting with the back of her chair almost against the 
window, so nobody could walk behind her. Facing her was Mary of the cold blue eyes. On her 
left, Nora picked absently at a dinner roll. On her right, Frank smiled, leaned forward, and said, 
“T’ve never heard the name ‘Darcy’ before.” 

“Then it’s possible,” said Darcy, “that if you haven’t heard of it, I may not exist at all.” 
Frank shook his head and blinked as if not quite sure what she’d said. 

“Sorry, I was trying to make a little joke, and it obviously didn’t work.” Darcy leaned 
sideways to let the server place a hot plate of roast pork, mashed potatoes, apple sauce and green 
beans in front of her. If the food tasted as delicious as it looked, her move might have been a 
good idea after all. 

But she shouldn’t have been a smartass, when Frank was apparently just trying to be 
courteous. The two women hadn’t paid any attention to the little exchange, so there was no 
reason to apologize for being a smartass and in so doing, draw attention to it. She’d make the 
effort to be friendly and, at the same time, find out something she wanted to know. “I met one of 
the residents when I came in this morning but didn’t learn his name. Perhaps one of you will 
know who he is.” 

“T know everyone here,” Mary said. “What does he look like?” 

“He’s about the same height as me, but thin,” Darcy said. “Quite dapper, with navy slacks 
and jacket over a golf shirt. He was wearing a fedora and carrying a cane. Oh yes, and his shoes 
were highly polished.” 

Mary nodded. “Because of the hat and cane, I can say with certainty that you met Dennis 
Holley. No other man here is so fussy about clothes.” 

Frank opened his mouth to say something, and Mary forestalled him. “Frank, my dear, no 
one could accuse you of being a fussy man. In my day, we’d have called you a snappy dresser. 
Dennis is fussy; you have taste.” 

Darcy couldn’t remember hearing the term ‘snappy dresser’ since leaving high school many 
years ago. Frank seemed happy with the description, though, and went back to spreading apple 
sauce over his pork. 

Nora Pollard let her knife clatter onto her plate. The woman’s vague smile was back, her 
fork poised over the morsel of pork she’d just cut as if she wasn’t quite sure what she meant to 
do with it. “Dennis is such a nice man. He likes to do hard crossword puzzles, you know. Every 
morning he comes down at seven and he always finishes the one in the Globe by eight. He must 
be very smart.” 

That was worth knowing. “Is it a hard puzzle? I’ve never subscribed to the Globe & Mail.” 


Mary gave her a disapproving look. “My dear, the Globe is the only newspaper worth 
reading.” 

Well, pardon me for breathing! “I wouldn’t know. I don’t read newspapers.” 

Mary stopped eating and stared at her. “Don’t read newspapers? That means you must be 
putting up with the drivel produced on TV.” 

“Oh, but, Mary,” Nora said, “the newscaster that comes on at ten p.m. is very handsome! It’s 
a pleasure to watch him.” 

“T don’t watch TV either,” Darcy said, polishing off the last of her pork chop. 

“But how do you know what’s happening?” Mary demanded. 

“T don’t.” Darcy sighed. Next, of course, she’d get the lecture on how good, responsible 
citizens knew what was happening all around the world. 

It was Frank, looking puzzled, who responded. “If you don’t watch the news, what do you 
talk to your friends about?” 

Mary saved her from having to answer by saying, “Recipes, no doubt, and grandchildren. 
Possibly clothes.” Her tone was just a touch acid. 

Darcy briefly considered dealing with the last two comments but decided against it. “The 
reason I don’t read newspapers, or listen to newscasts, is that most news is depressing. There’s 
also nothing I can do about any of it. So why should I bother?” 

“But surely it’s educational to exchange opinions on world events,” Mary said. 

Darcy leaned sideways again to give the server more room to remove plates and cutlery. “I 
don’t think so. Most people have many more opinions than they do facts, and I happen to prefer 
facts.” 

“Facts are what you get from reading newspapers,” Frank protested. 

“You can’t be positive that they tell the truth,” Darcy said. “Newspapers love headlines that 
stress disasters, even if there are none. Reporters are often biased. If you met someone who’d 
been at the event, you might get a story that was quite different to the news report.” 

“T recommend the Globe,” Mary said. “I consider the paper very reliable.” 

And how would you know that it is? An opinion is not a fact. But Darcy didn’t voice her 
quibble. As always, she found herself alienated from a group because she wasn’t interested in 
popular culture. It was time she removed herself so they could have a good gossip about her and 
get it out of their systems. After all, she’d committed herself to eating with them once a day for- 
bloody-ever. It would be nice to enjoy her food without fighting with her table mates. 

“Do you like to travel?” Nora asked. Her expression said she was searching for a subject that 
everyone would agree on. 

“Not much,” Darcy said. 

“Tt’s obvious that you can’t have done any,” Mary snapped. “Travel is very interesting.” 

“Tn fact, I have done some,” Darcy said. “I’ve been to England a couple of times, to Greece, 
and all over the US. I also spent six months working on a freighter in the Caribbean. And yes, it 
was educational.” 

“Then why have you lost interest?” Mary asked. Her expression hinted that anyone who 
didn’t like to travel was a hopeless blob. 

“Because what I learned is that people everywhere are the same, only the scenery changes. 
And it doesn’t change enough to be worth the effort of struggling through airports and Customs 
line-ups. Besides, I can go to the library and get books which show me beautiful pictures of 
scenery that I can enjoy without being bitten by insects or snakes.” 

As the server approached with a tray of cakes and tarts, Darcy rose. “Please excuse me, but 


I’m going to skip dessert tonight. The move has exhausted me.” That was one thing about being 
in your eighties; you could admit to being tired. Even to yourself. 

She walked quickly away, trying not to limp, and made for the elevator. The next thing 
would be one of them asking her how many damn grandchildren she had, probably Nora, trying 
to make ‘nice,’ and she wasn’t in the mood to deal with any more rude comments on her 
deviance from the norm. 

Nobody in the dining room seemed to notice that she was leaving, and she hoped they found 
the dessert more interesting than speculating about her. Darcy glanced over her shoulder as she 
went into the hall and sighed at the size of the place. The brochure said it had ninety seats. How 
in hell was she going to cope? Sharing a roof with eighty-nine other people just wasn’t civilized. 
But she wouldn’t know whether she could cope until she tried, right? 

The brochure also said there was a billiard room somewhere down here on the main floor. 
She’d tried her hand with a cue stick a couple of times and liked it. When she came down first 
thing tomorrow, she’d see if she could find the room. The library, too, though much fiction was 
often about as appealing as the world news. There was always a chance of finding a treasure, 
though. 

It was a profound relief to lock the door of her suite behind her. Sweet silence greeted her 
and began its work of soothing her mind. Even so, after she’d glanced out the east window at 
Garry oaks, then out the balcony doors at dusk settling over the city and the distant sea, she still 
felt confined. ‘Trapped’ perhaps was more accurate. Those trees seemed so close, but she 
couldn’t touch them. 

Maybe she could ask to sit at another table at dinner. Sitting by herself would be even better, 
but she couldn’t see Joyce Hartwig being happy to flout pop psychology theories about 
‘togetherness’ being the cure for every ill. If New Dawn had other loners who would be 
compatible, she’d find out eventually, and that was soon enough. 

Darcy went back to the east window and the Garry oaks. If she were a bird, she could build a 
nest in the top of one and never have to chirp at another person for the rest of her life. Unless, of 
course, birds were as eager for company as most humans seemed to be. Crows hung out together. 
So did ravens. Oh, well. 

Back a few months, she’d run the idea of living in an isolated cabin past a couple of friends, 
pretending to laugh at the idea. Even so, they were horrified. “But you can’t live beyond reach of 
a hospital!” 

“T’m not sick,” she’d said. “I don’t need a hospital.” 

“But you will soon,” they insisted. “It’s better to be prepared. Besides, how would you 
manage everything all by yourself?” 

The same as she’d managed on the farm, the same as her family had managed. For example, 
her father had mended machinery by welding pieces of broken metal together in his forge or 
using baling wire. When he broke his finger, her mother had splinted the finger with thin pieces 
of wood and bandaged it. When her mother had run the sewing machine needle through her own 
finger, it was her father that pulled the needle out and poured iodine on the wound. There was 
nobody else available to fix things, so they did the fixing themselves. 

That was true independence, Darcy thought. Risky, of course, but there was no feeling in the 
world like that of knowing you could look after yourself with no help from anyone. 

It had been real pioneer country; no doctors, no veterinarians, no phones, no corner stores. 
The Peace River area had been the last frontier, so someone had told her, because it was settled 
fifty years later than the rest of Canada. 


So, did that make her a time traveler? Darcy giggled. Add her age to fifty and she’d lived 
through a hundred and thirty-five years of history. Sort of. No, that made no more sense than 
having robots clean her house. 

Oh, for Pete's sake, stop wandering down memory lane and do something productive! Okay, 
she could do that. A nap to clear her mind and renew her energy would be productive. And 
soothing, as well. Then she could read for a while. 


Chapter 3 ~ Saving Water 


Darcy had set her alarm for six-fifteen a.m. and, by six-thirty, was downstairs in the lobby 
looking for the morning newspapers. The Times-Colonist was sitting on a small table beside the 
front door, but not the Globe & Mail. She walked, feet silent in moccasins, over to the archway 
leading to the lounge and glanced in. 

Too late! Dennis Holley was sitting hunched over a newspaper, pen in hand. Minus his 
fedora, his few wisps of white hair flared out in all directions. Perhaps Mr. Fusspot was so 
anxious for his puzzle fix that he came downstairs and waited for the paper to be delivered. If 
that guess was correct, her revenge plan wasn’t going to work. She’d planned to do one of three 
things: tear the puzzle out of the page and destroy it, do the puzzle herself, or deface it by putting 
in wrong answers. Any one of those things would drive the man nuts. 

Darcy soft-footed past the lounge and into the hall, trying to think what else she could do to 
upset Dennis and nearly crashed into a tall, heavy man wearing the white starched jacket and hat 
of a chef. 

“Sorry!” he said, although the near collision hadn’t been his fault. ““You’re new here, aren’t 
you? I’m Chef Patrick, but everybody calls me Paddy.” 

“Darcy Michaels.” She liked the warmth of his smile. Maybe he wouldn’t be confused if she 
used her nickname. Anyway, if she didn’t try it once in a while, she’d never get away with it, 
would she? “Some people call me Mike.” 

“Well, you’re up bright and early, Mike. Looking for breakfast already?” 

“No. I wanted the Globe & Mail, but Dennis Holley already has it.” 

Paddy nodded. “Yes, he always grabs it first thing. You don’t want to do Dennis out of his 
pet occupation. Poor man has enough problems as it is.” 

Other than being a grump? “What problems?” 

“The main one is rheumatoid arthritis. He’s either in pain or zonked out on pills to stop the 
pain. He likes the puzzle because it takes his mind off his joints.” 

Her plan of revenge collapsed completely. “Thanks for telling me. I’ Il look for the paper 
later.” 

Paddy gave her a ‘thumbs-up’ and strode off toward the kitchen. She went back upstairs, 
very much aware of unfamiliar but muffled sounds from behind closed doors along the hallway. 
She was pleased that Paddy hadn’t even twitched at the ‘Mike.’ Anyway, why would he? A man 
calling himself Paddy would be sure to like Mike. 

As Darcy drank her first cup of coffee, she decided the best thing she could do about Dennis 
Holley was simply to ignore him. If pain made him cranky, that was his problem, not hers. She 
could understand why he sometimes refused to take pain pills. Being zonked out was no way to 
live life. She’d tried them herself a few times and hated them because they made her brain feel 
squishy and shapeless, as though it couldn’t grasp even one word, never mind a whole idea. 

She stepped onto the balcony to watch the sun rise. Two cars purred by on the street below, 
and then silence returned for a few moments. Moist air, still cool, wrapped her skin in a silken 
hug, contrasting with the buzz of internal nerve ends jitterbugging to caffeine music. The nerve 
ends were saying, “Let’s do something exciting! C’mon, Darcy, let’s go!” 

“All right,” she muttered, “it’s time to start drawing again.” She hadn’t been able to think 
about it for the last month, swamped with selling the house, packing, moving, and all the 
thousands of decisions necessary to get those things done. Arranging for her bookkeeping clients 


to be transferred to someone else had taken more time than all the rest of it put together. Most 
didn’t want to go. She would miss some of them, but it was better to cut the ties now, in a clean, 
tidy way, than wait until she had a heart attack or whatever, which would trigger a confused mess 
for everybody. 

But, before the drawing, a shower. A lovely, long, hot shower to take all the kinks out of her 
body and set her up for a new day. Darcy stripped, went into the bathroom, and turned on the tap. 
She waited a moment for the water to warm up, then realized something was wrong. The 
flow of water was not the strong, vigorous rush that she’d expected; it seemed nothing more than 
a dribble. Well, more than a dribble, but only a third of what it should be. She turned the hot tap 
full on, then the cold tap. The flow didn’t change. She turned the shower off, then back on again. 

But the flow remained the same. 

As she reached out to try the on-off gambit again, Darcy remembered a quote attributed to 
Albert Einstein. “Insanity is doing the same thing over and over and expecting different results.” 
Okay, she might as well accept the fact that there was something wrong with the shower 
head. She tried to unscrew it, but that didn’t work and, finally, unable to find anything else to try, 
she turned the shower back on and stood under it, her body getting clean, but her mood more and 

more irate. 

Dressed again, Darcy glanced at her watch. Seven forty-five. With luck, Joyce Hartwig 
would already be sitting in her office, the brass plaque which said Manager gleaming proudly on 
the half-open door. 

Joyce answered the phone almost at once and Darcy explained the problem. 

“T’ll come up in a few minutes and look at it,” Joyce said. 

She was as good as her word and went at once to the bathroom. She turned on the shower. 
Then turned it off. “There’s nothing wrong with this shower. The flow is perfectly adequate.” 
She paused. “Was your own house an old one?” 

Darcy nodded. “Fifty years or so, I think.” 

“Well,” Joyce said. “Back then, showers wasted a lot of water. These at New Dawn were all 
adjusted long ago to save water.” She smiled. “I’m sure you’ll soon get used to it.” 

Darcy’s irritation bloomed into one of her rare furies. “Why on earth are you saving water? 
We live on the West Coast. Water pours out of the sky all the time! There’s never a shortage of 
water here.” 

Joyce bristled. “It’s irresponsible to waste Mother Nature’s resources. Surely you understand 
that!” 

“Whatever do you do with the water you save?” demanded Darcy. “Ship it to Arizona? 
That’s the closest place where there’s an actual desert.” 

“Mrs. Michaels, don’t be ridiculous!” Joyce made a move toward the hallway, and Darcy 
stepped in front of her. 

“I’m deadly serious. The water I use in a shower goes down the drain, into the sewer, and 
back into the ocean. From there it evaporates into the atmosphere and eventually falls again as 
rain. It’s not being wasted, merely recycled!” 

“I’m not going to stand here and let you badger me,” Joyce snapped. “I’m afraid you’ll 
simply have to get used to the shower as it is. Using less water is good for the environment.” She 
pushed past Darcy and into the hall, slamming the door. 

Darcy opened her mouth to say something forceful and profane, then changed her mind as 
she locked the door. As Jackson used to say, though she hated it when he used the expression, 
there was more than one way to skin a cat. She had no intention of giving up one of her intense 


pleasures. Her body put her through enough shit without the additional pain of putting up with a 
shower that was no more than a light drizzle. 

In the kitchen, making a second cup of coffee, she remembered that her mother used to say, 
‘waste not, want not.’ It was one of the few things they agreed on and Darcy still hated waste. 
But she was right about water; it went round and round, from earth to sky and back again, in a 
perfect recycling system. 

She sat at her drawing table. After Jackson died, she’d cleaned out his workshop and put 
boxes full of nuts and bolts and odd tools out on the boulevard where people driving by could see 
them. A neighbor had walked over to her the first time and said, with a sneer, ““Who the hell do 
you think wants your old junk?” 

It wasn’t a question she could answer. She never saw anybody stop and pick up Jackson’s 
treasures, but they always disappeared quickly. Somebody used or hoarded them. They weren’t 
in the landfill. They weren’t wasted. 

An image popped into her mind, and she pulled out a sketch pad. Half an hour later she’d 
drawn a head with perfectly coifed hair, earrings, and a necklace. With a pencil crayon she drew 
a vivid, red, lip-sticked mouth on the toad’s face. 

Darcy sat back and smiled. The toad looked so much like Joyce Hartwig that everybody in 
New Dawn would recognize her. Maybe she’d had a true inspiration for her next project. She 
reached for her coffee, but it was cold. 

What would Dennis Holley look like? A rat? Maybe. He sounded vicious but he probably 
couldn’t bite. She’d think of some other animal. 


Ls 


Darcy had breakfast shortly after eleven, her tongue happy with fried eggs and hash browns, 
the bacon done to a perfect crispness in the microwave. Her mind was happy, too, with the 
drawings she’d done. But now she wanted to go outside, for a change of scenery, and to remind 
her muscles that they had to work sometimes. What she really wanted was to walk across her old 
lawn and talk to Charlie. But Charlie was no longer her tree, if you could think of a tree as 
belonging to anybody. Some people did. Some people thought that everything on Earth was there 
solely for the use of humans. 

She waited until twelve noon, when the residents should all be at lunch, and headed 
downstairs to the back patio door. She went out and slid the door shut behind her, cutting off the 
steady buzz of conversation and the clatter of silverware from the living room. She hesitated. 
Walking around the rose garden would be pretty boring. Maybe she’d get Mabel to take her 
down to Cormorant Beach, where she could sit on a sandstone ledge and watch the waves roll in. 

But, on the way to the Land Rover, she suddenly noticed a small, thin cloud of smoke 
drifting up. Cigarette smoke! She turned to look at the rose garden and saw a gray head. 
Someone was sitting on one of the benches. Someone who smoked. Someone who was a sinner, 
like herself, but did it with tobacco instead of water. 

Should she investigate? Would the smoker turn out to be another Dennis Holley? 

Darcy headed toward the bench, trying not to limp. Revealing weakness always made her 
feel vulnerable. But the risk of colliding with another control freak would be worth it if the 
smoker turned out to be a reasonable human being or, even better, a loner. Having a kindred 
spirit might make living at New Dawn easier. 

The head of permed gray hair belonged to a plump woman with a cigarette in one hand. 


Beside her, on the bench, was a squat glass jar she was using as an ashtray. The woman looked 
up, apparently startled by Darcy’s appearance. “I hope you’re not going to complain about the 
cigarette smoke. I’m well beyond the twenty-foot limit from the building.” 

Darcy said, “I don’t belong to the cigarette police and never will. I used to smoke, and I’d 
still be enjoying it, if not for a weak heart.” 

“I’m glad you’re not going to yell at me,” the woman said. “Are you a new resident? I’m 
Betty Lowther, from Suite 301.” 

“Darcy Michaels. Your place must be right below mine.” 

“Come and join me.” Betty patted the bench as an invitation and knocked ash off her 
cigarette into the glass jar. “What happened with your heart that made you quit smoking?” 

Darcy sat beside Betty. “I landed in Emergency and wound up with an arterial stent, which 
the doctor said was because I smoked. He went on and on about the evils of tobacco and how it 
does no one any good at all, ever, period, full stop.” 

“The cigarette police don’t understand that smoking can make you feel better,” Betty said. 

“And kill you, too.” 

“Oh, I know that,” Betty said. “It is going to kill me one of these days. But smoking is 
relaxing. That’s why I sometimes come out here for a smoke at noon, so I can enjoy it without 
people scowling or lecturing. Do you ever think about starting again?” 

“Sometimes, but I won’t. It was sheer hell quitting and I don’t want to go through that 
again.” 

“You could try a cigar,” Betty said. “You’re not supposed to inhale cigar smoke, just taste 
and smell it. I smoke one occasionally.” 

“And you like it?” Darcy noticed now that while Betty was plump, the visible flesh sagged a 
bit here and there, as though she’d once been much heavier. Maybe she smoked to lose weight as 
well as to relax. 

“Tt’s okay.” Betty shrugged. “Just something to do for a change.” She butted the cigarette in 
the glass jar. “Dead cigarettes stink,” she said, and screwed the lid back on. ““Were you on your 
way somewhere?” 

“No, not really. I couldn’t decide whether to walk around and look at the roses or get in the 
Rover and drive down to the beach. My hip muscles don’t work well, and I can’t walk far 
without pain.” 

“Could you ride a bike?” 

“God!” Darcy exclaimed. “What is this thing people have about bicycles? It’s like they 
believe absolutely everybody in the world grew up riding one.” 

“And you didn’t?” Betty apparently wasn’t offended by Darcy’s little explosion; her cheeks 
had curved into a smile and her blue eyes twinkled. 

“No, never. I grew up on a homestead in the north, and we couldn’t afford luxuries like 
bikes. Anyway, the climate up there is six months snow and six months poor sledding so there 
isn’t a lot of time when a bike is useful.” 

Betty laughed. “Makes sense. Are you being nagged about getting exercise?” 

“Doesn’t everybody nag about that? Getting exercise has become a religion. Dennis Holley 
started on me when I arrived yesterday. He thought my old vehicle was too noisy for this world.” 

“Oh, him.” Betty shrugged. “He was likely off his meds. Just ignore him.” 

“T will.” Darcy paused. “TI tried riding a bike, when I was in my forties, but I have a lousy 
sense of balance. My first time out, I fell under the bike and wrecked my foot for six months.” 

Betty pulled her pack of cigarettes out of her jacket pocket and lit up. 


Darcy leaned forward. “Blow some smoke at me. I used to love the smell.” Betty obliged 
and Darcy sniffed. She shook her head and sighed. “Nope, I can’t even smell smoke anymore.” 
She realized, with a start, that she was talking to Betty like an old friend. But Betty already felt 
like an old friend. 

“Aren’t there other exercises you could do?” 

“T’ve tried rebounding, walking on a treadmill and, finally, Nordik walking poles. Those 
didn’t work because exercising just for the sake of exercise irritates the hell out of me. I need to 
have a purpose. Like getting groceries or something useful.” 

“My son tells me that he reads while he’s on the treadmill,” Betty said. 

“That didn’t work for me. It felt unnatural walking on a machine that forced me to walk, 
instead of me doing the forcing. It also felt very unnatural to read while I was walking. If you did 
that in the real world, you’d trip over something for sure.” 

“How about getting a dog?” 

“That won’t work. It would mean walking the dog and that’s what I can’t do.” 

“Oh, sorry,” Betty said. “I forgot about that.” 

They were silent for a moment. Darcy said, ““When I was able to walk some distance, I liked 
going on forest trails where I could find wildflowers and identify them or pick one to take home 
and photograph or draw. That gave me a purpose.” 

“You draw? You’re an artist?” Betty asked. 

Darcy nodded. 

“T’d like to see your work sometime.” Betty butted her cigarette. “If it will make you feel 
better about not exercising, Ill loan you a book about it by a man who’s an expert. He said it’s a 
myth that exercise is natural. Apparently, we’re best suited to walking and sometimes jogging. 
But our ancestors wouldn’t have done any more than they had to because they were struggling to 
survive with limited food.” 

“Interesting! But now we eat too much food. Or most of us do.” 

“In other words, we need physical exercise to stay fit, but our evolution doesn’t make us 
want to do it,” Betty said. “Our instincts lean more towards taking naps.” 

“So, I shouldn’t feel guilty because I don’t want to run marathons?” 

Betty laughed. “No, there’s no payoff in feeling guilty about anything.” 

“Maybe I'll look into learning to swim,” Darcy said. “I like being in the water and my 
massage therapist says the water will support my body.” 

A male voice behind them said, “I told you yesterday to get a bike. And I think you should 
buy an electric car.” Dennis Holley walked around to stand in front of their bench. 

Mr. Fusspot was on the prowl again. Darcy decided that if he kept this up, she’d start 
thinking up new revenge plans. “Why an electric car?” 

“Because they’re much better for the environment than that old gas-guzzling heap of junk 
you’re driving now,” Dennis said, rapping his cane on the concrete. 

He was probably still pissed off because she’d called him an asshole. “I disagree,” Darcy 
said. “Mining the materials used in the batteries causes more damage than fossil fuel.” 

Dennis looked surprised. Then angry. “You’re an idiot.” 

“The same to you, sweetheart,” Darcy said. 

The man glared at her and marched off, muttering, over and over, “The woman’s an idiot.” 

“Guess that put you in your place,” Betty said, with a wry laugh. 

“Actually, it gave me an idea. I just decided Dennis is a weasel.” 

“Not a bad description,” Betty said. “Anyway, I don’t see that you should worry. Not 


exercising and not smoking kind of balance each other out, right? You’re doing just fine the way 


you are.” 


On Saturday morning, Darcy notified the kitchen staff that she wouldn’t be in for dinner. 
JoJo had invited her for food and to spend the night, and Darcy couldn’t wait. She’d only been at 
New Dawn for five days, but it would be sheer bliss to be back in familiar surroundings with her 
closest friend. She was so pleased to escape for a few hours that, when she ran into Dennis 
Holley in the hallway, she was tempted to smile at him. He refused to look at her, but kept on 
walking, face pointed straight ahead. 

Just after four, Darcy walked across JoJo’s veranda. She was a little early, but JoJo wouldn’t 
mind. She rapped at the door, opened it, and shouted, “Are you home?” 

JoJo emerged from the kitchen, wiping her hands on her apron. “Of course, I’m home, you 
idiot, I’m making supper for us.” 

“You’re the second person to call me an idiot this week,” Darcy said, “but the first one really 
meant it.” She followed JoJo into the kitchen, sat at the table, and related her experiences with 
Dennis Holley. 

“Sounds like the guy needs a hug,” JoJo said, turning off the heat under a pot of her 
homemade tomato sauce. 

“Ha! He’s not getting one from me. But I almost smiled at him this morning.” 

JoJo rolled her eyes. “You’re rarely so forgiving. Should I start regarding you as a national 
treasure?” 

“No, just an old fart.” Darcy paused for a moment. “But I’m actually much more precious 
than a fart. I’m a member of a minority.” 

JoJo handed her a board, a grater, and a hunk of cheese. “Here, grate this for me.” 

“Oh! Are we having lasagna, by any chance?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s fantastic! You deserve several hugs.” 

“And you can’t be part of a minority,” JoJo said. “You’re not First Nations, or Chinese, or 
Japanese, or anything else that qualifies.” JoJo returning to the stove. 

“But I am. I’m a pioneer.” She stopped grating to explain. ““You know that the Peace River 
country was settled long after the rest of the country. My growing-up years were something like 
fifty years behind the life experienced by town people like you.” 

“But surely that difference vanished when you got into city life.” 

“T got used to city life. But I don’t think I’ve ever really accepted it.” 

“T don’t know why, but whatever winds your clock.” JoJo took the grater and cheese board 
away from her. “I have some news in that line that you’ll find interesting. Dave and Chrissie 
have finally managed to buy that five-acre farm in Metchosin they’ve been after for the last 
couple of years.” 

“That’s wonderful!” Darcy exclaimed. “They must be so happy!” 

“They can’t talk about anything else. It’s going to take another month or so to get the 
paperwork done and they’ Il end up with no cash, but you’d think they won the lottery.” 

Darcy imagined David’s smiling face. He was JoJo’s older son, an engineer who had just 
turned sixty. That seemed impossible. She’d been there when he was born, and it certainly didn’t 
feel like sixty years ago. Chrissie, his wife, would be smiling, too. She was sweet, Darcy 


thought, but also sometimes tart, just like a Granny Smith apple. “That isn’t just interesting 
news; it’s exciting. I’m dying to see the farm.” 

“Don’t worry, youll be first on the list for a tour.” JoJo slid the lasagna into the oven. “We 
have time for a whiskey or two. Lasagna doesn’t take long.” 

In the living room, Darcy savored the first taste of her Irish whiskey. “Are they actually 
going to farm? Five acres isn’t big enough for that.” 

“They don’t plan on growing wheat,” JoJo said dryly. “They have a half-acre garden, which 
includes some fruit trees. They’Il have enough to feed themselves, Dave says, and be able to sell 
fruit and flowers, just like the Fosters, and their parents before them, have been doing for years 
and years.” 

“A half-acre would sure produce a lot of potatoes. But what about the deer?” 

“Not a problem,” JoJo said. “The garden is entirely enclosed in a deer-proof fence. And the 
five acres itself is fenced because the Fosters kept a few sheep.” 

“Are Dave and Chrissie going to raise sheep?” 

“T don’t know,” JoJo said and paused for a sip. “So far, they’ve concentrated on the 
gardening aspect. Dave is going to buy a little tractor so he can pull a cultivator, and he’s been 
researching plans for a root cellar.” 

“Such luxury! On our farm up north, we cultivated the garden with a horse.” 

“So you’ve told me.” 

“Probably more than once!” Darcy said ruefully. “All I can say is that a tractor’s a lot noisier 
than a horse.” She drank a little whiskey and reminded herself to buy a bottle for her apartment. 
And one to bring to JoJo next time. “Do they have a lawn?” 

“A small strip in front of the house, yes. With flower beds along the sidewalk leading to the 
front door.” JoJo quirked an eyebrow. “Are you going to get on your hobbyhorse about lawns 
again?” 

“Absolutely! Lawns are such a waste of time. No government in the world could think of a 
better make-work project than lawns. First you have to dig up the native plants, which were 
probably doing just fine, and plant grass seed. Then you have to water it and fertilize it and, 
bingo! it’s grown so long you have to cut it. Then, of course, you have to continue watering it to 
keep it from drying out, and the first thing you know, it needs cutting again. Just one long round 
of pointlessness.” 

“But they look so nice.” JoJo rose and took their empty glasses into the kitchen. 

Darcy thought about JoJo’s front lawn. It did look nice. But some kinds of moss would be 
just as green and soft underfoot, and you wouldn’t need to fill the weekend air with the stink and 
noise of a lawn mower. 

JoJo came back with the whiskey refills. “How’s life at New Dawn?” 

“Tt seems kind of artificial. Everything is provided and nobody has to struggle to do 
anything. Except keep on breathing. It’s so different from the homestead where we had to work, 
had to plant gardens, and had to look after stock to feed ourselves.” 

“Aren’t the meals and cleaning service worth it? And the electronics?” 

Darcy laughed. “I don’t care about TV, though I guess the Wi-Fi is good because my cell 
phone always works. I told Betty that I’d never used a phone until I was seventeen and she was 
astonished. She wanted to know how I got in touch with my friends, and I told her I didn’t have 
any.” 

“Who’s Betty? One of your fellow inmates?” 

“Yes, the first person there I’ve been able to have a decent conversation with.” 


JoJo grinned. “Sometimes I get the idea you’re not quite the antisocial grump you make 
yourself out to be. I take it there was no phone system where you lived?” 

“There just weren’t enough people to warrant the expense of putting in poles and wire. And 
that’s why I had no friends. Not enough people. We were very isolated. The nearest neighbor was 
four miles away.” 

“That encapsulates it right there,” JoJo said. “Okay, so maybe you are part of a minority, 
after all.” 

“T think so. Oh, and yesterday I almost became a member of another minority. Women who 
smoke cigars.” 

“You're kidding!” JoJo exclaimed. “Smoking is bad for you.” 

“Tt was something Betty suggested. She says you don’t have to inhale cigar smoke, but 
you'd still get the taste. I found some cute little ones called Pom-Poms.” Darcy giggled. “I 
accidentally inhaled and nearly coughed my lungs out.” 

JoJo looked disgusted. “Why would you even bother trying to smoke?” 

“Because I enjoyed it, back in the day. Anyway, I’m not going to live long enough for them 
to do me any damage!” 

“You’re not really going to smoke cigars, are you?” 

Darcy relented. “No, it’s far too much hassle. New Dawn’s rules say you’re not allowed to 
smoke in the building, and I can go along with that one. I’ve scrubbed enough walls, windows, 
and woodwork to know how filthy smoke makes them. And, if I smoke outside, on the grounds, 
somebody like Dennis Holley is sure to see me and make rude comments.” 

JoJo went into the kitchen to check the lasagna and announced that it was ready. The 
conversation continued across the kitchen table. “I’m glad the cigar was just an experiment. By 
the way, when did you start smoking? I don’t think you ever told me.” 

Darcy knew that JoJo had never smoked, had never even wanted to try it. “The very first 
time was when I was fourteen, with my dad’s pipe tobacco and my brother’s cigarette papers. 
Those first cigarettes were so strong it felt like my head exploded. I thought I’d never learn how 
to do it.” 

“T can’t imagine why you wanted to.” 

“Don’t you remember the ads, JoJo? Smoking was supposed to be sophisticated and 
wonderful, something everybody did. I heard the Philip Morris ads all the time on the radio. And 
later, in the fifties, the Marlboro Man was on TV. And I’d always loved the smell of Dad’s pipe 
tobacco.” Darcy savored another bite of lasagna. “But I didn’t get into the habit until I went to 
live in the high school dormitory for my last three years of school.” 

“Don’t tell me you were allowed to smoke there!” 

“Of course not,” Darcy said. “We weren’t even supposed to smoke on the school grounds. 
But Dorothy, who had the room next to mine, smoked and half a dozen of us used to gather in 
her room after ‘lights-out’ and fill the room with smoke. I remember one night when she blew 
smoke into a Kleenex and showed us what we were doing to our lungs. It was gross.” 

“T’m amazed that didn’t deter you.” 

“Well, you know what kids are like,” Darcy said. “They feel as though they’re immortal, 
that nothing bad will ever happen to them. I suppose some adults are the same. At the beginning 
of my last year in high school, I graduated to rolling cigarettes in the dorm kitchen, with the 
matron. She had a machine where you could roll five at a time.” 

JoJo rolled her eyes. “And I suppose she thought she was being a good influence on you.” 

“Maybe. Maybe not. She knew I was going to smoke anyway, and I guess she liked 


company when she was rolling her own. That didn’t stop her being tough with me a couple of 
months later. She walked into my room just after I was supposed to turn my lights out and caught 
me with a lit cigarette.” 

“What happened?” 

“T got kicked out of the dormitory.” 

“That seems a little rough, especially after you’d been so chummy.” 

Darcy shrugged. “I was the head girl that year, and I suppose she wanted to make an 
example of me. A dire warning to the rest of the inmates.” 

“Did you go back to the farm?” 

“No, I went to stay with one of my girlfriends and her mom.” Darcy took the last bite and 
put her fork down. “Joy and I had to get up at four o’clock Monday mornings and help her mom 
do loads and loads of laundry. I can still remember the smell of the soap she used, the air thick 
with moisture and the windows steamed up. She was a widow and that’s how she made a living.” 

JoJo poured coffee and they took their mugs into the living room. 

“The cigarette thing reminds me of something else we did in the dorm. If I remember right, 
we were supposed to be inside the building by nine at night, and the lights-out bell went at ten. 
But three or four of us used to sneak out. I don’t think we did anything more evil than smoke and 
giggle. There sure wasn’t any place to go in town. Besides, the town was so small that if any 
adult saw us, they’d have recognized us and hustled us right back to the dorm.” 

“How’d you get back in? The doors must have been locked.” 

Darcy laughed. “There was a fire door right at the far end of the corridor, about ten feet from 
my room. Somebody taught me how to release the lock from the outside with a long bobby pin.” 

“A bobby pin!” JoJo laughed, too. “Not exactly what we’d call ‘security’ these days!” 

“No. But we have so many more people now. Back then, Fort St. John only had a population 
of about eight hundred. The locks on the dorm doors were meant to keep us in rather than to keep 
anybody out.” 

“Tt’s hard to imagine. I’ve always lived in a city.” 

“Just like I find it hard to imagine growing up in one. There are so many people, so much 
government, so many restrictions.” 

JoJo put her empty mug on the side table. “Were you a rebel in other ways? If you were a 
young version of yourself now, you must have been.” 

“Not really. I was too busy learning to conform. Oh, wait, I did try to start a new fad. Eating 
mustard pickles on toast. It lasted all of about one day.” 

“Some rebellion!” 

“Pretty pathetic, wasn’t it? Oh! That reminds of something I wanted to ask you.” 

“Ask away!” 

Darcy told her about New Dawn’s inadequate flow of water. ““Would you ask Bruce to come 
over and fix it? I’m dying for a real shower.” Bruce was JoJo’s younger son and, very 
conveniently, also a plumber. 

“Of course! He’d be happy to give you a hand.” 

“Pll pay him,” Darcy said. “But he can’t look like a plumber when he comes. No overalls, 
no tool kit. He has to look like a casual visitor, so the manager doesn’t get suspicious. I gave her 
a bad time about the shower.” 

JoJo grinned. “Bruce will enjoy that. He always likes to put one over on people. I’ Il tell him 
to wear good clothes and carry his basic tools in a backpack.” She glanced at her wristwatch. 
“Okay, let’s have a liqueur for dessert.” 


Ls 


Later that night, Darcy climbed the stairs to the attic, hanging onto the railing more firmly 
than usual and turned left into the tiny bathroom. As she was washing her hands, she noticed that 
JoJo had hung a new picture above the toilet. 

Well, not a picture exactly. It was a certificate from the Daffodil Gardening Club, with a 
border of golden daffodils, crediting Josephine Catherine Emmeline Jones for her work as 
president for ten years. Darcy grinned. She’d almost forgotten her friend had that many names. 
Not surprising that she had opted to be called simply JoJo. 

In bed, the decorator pillows having been stacked carelessly on the rocking chair, Darcy let 
her mind drift to the stories from her youth. 

Looking back that far was like looking down a time tunnel. The events seemed like a long 
time ago, yet some were as vivid as if they’d happened yesterday. She could see the details, smell 
the smells, taste the lemon meringue pie. But maybe looking through binoculars was a more 
accurate way to describe it. 

No, it was as though she had eyes like a hawk. She’d always wanted to fly, whether it was 
learning how to fly a man-made machine, or magically morphing into a bird. Hawks were the 
best; strong, fast, graceful rulers of the sky. 

Hawks could see a mouse from a hundred feet up in the air and dive at a hundred and twenty 
miles per hour to catch it. They could see greater distances than people, and their ability to see 
clearly was eight times that of a clumsy human. And their feet were equipped with sharp, curved 
talons for capturing prey. 

So, what was she trying to capture from the past? A clearer vision of what life was all about? 
Or a way to recapture the freedom of her childhood? 

Definitely the freedom! The population of the world had more than tripled in the seventy 
years since her fifteenth birthday. No wonder she was feeling so much pressure. No wonder a 
cabin in some distant, inaccessible forest beckoned so strongly. 


Chapter 4 ~ Deep Water 


Several days later, at 7:30 in the midst of the morning rush hour, Darcy limped across the 
street and a block south to the local recreation center for her first water-fit session. The air was 
always cool at that hour of the day, and she was glad she’d worn a jacket, but the clear sky 
promised sunshine and warmth for later. 

She had deliberately come early for the session to see how things worked and to wade into 
this new venture rather than diving in and hitting her head on some rule she hadn’t anticipated. 
She explored the change room, lockers, and showers, which, to her delight, flowed hot and 
heavy. Nobody in this building was saving water for Arizona! Then she padded to the steps at the 
shallow end of the pool, and tentatively stuck a foot into the water. 

It was warm! She wouldn’t freeze to death after all. By the time she’d pushed halfway down 
the pool, where the water almost covered her shoulders, she was even happier. Her hips and leg 
didn’t hurt. She should have done this years ago, she thought, stretching her limbs, and 
luxuriating in the water as it softly caressed her skin. 

Should she try the side stroke? She’d learned that one in swimming kindergarten and liked it 
because only her arms and legs needed to be coordinated. No, not this time; she needed to 
practice the movements while hanging on to the lip of the pool until she got the rhythm right. 
And then practice in the shallow end of the pool before the class filled up. Because—though 
she’d never admitted the fact to anyone—she was terrified of deep water. 

This terror probably came from the same unknown source as the terror she had of heights. 
Even seeing just a photograph of someone standing on the lip of a cliff made her stomach clench 
and chills chase through her body. She could avoid standing on a cliff, but it would be cool if she 
could overcome her fear of deep water. 

Too late to start today, though. 

By now, three or four dozen people were in the pool, chatting like old friends. She watched 
as the instructor carried a chair to her place and placed some notes on it. Two lifeguards roamed 
between the main pool and the shallow kiddy pool. Sunlight poured in through the high 
windows, shimmering and sparkling on the water. 

The instructor introduced herself and began warm-up exercises, but Darcy couldn’t 
understand a word. The place had bad acoustics and a lot of background noise in the form of 
music and screaming children. Well, that was all right; she didn’t need to hear the words. The 
instructor was doing a good job of demonstrating the exercises. 

Focused on moving her muscles, Darcy forgot about the people around her. Halfway through 
the class, she realized her body was getting tired, and slowed down. She wasn’t training for the 
Olympics! She also didn’t want to spend the next three days too stiff to walk. When the clock on 
the wall indicated ten minutes left in the class, she got out of the pool and went to the change 
room. She didn’t want to stand in line for a shower, either. 

She walked back to New Dawn, contentedly aware of how relaxed and healthy her body felt, 
and more than ready for her first caffeine hit of the day. Yes, she should have been using that 
lovely pool long ago. But better late than never. 

By the time JoJo’s son, Bruce, arrived midmorning, her muscles had betrayed her by 
stiffening to the point where it hurt to walk. She probably should have kept moving instead of 
sitting down to read and drink coffee. 

“Hi, Bruce! It’s been a while.” 


“Too long,” he said, and they hugged. It had been several months, maybe a year, but he’d 
been part of her life for so long that the passing years didn’t matter. He never changed much, 
anyway. Blond and stocky, like his father had been, he had an infectious grin that always made 
her feel young. 

“Let’s have a look at your shower,” he said, “before we catch up on the gossip.” 

He was only in the bathroom for five minutes before he came out grinning. “All fixed!” He 
held up a small flat round of metal or plastic. “Hide this gizmo somewhere in case you need it 
again. It’s an insert designed to impede the flow of water.” 

Darcy hurried into the bathroom and turned on the shower. The water roared down, hot, and 
strong. 

“T’m thrilled!” She hugged him again. 

“T didn’t even need my backpack of tools,” he said. “Tell you what, give the whole 
community some joy. Stand up and make a speech in the dining room tonight about the benefits 
of a real shower. Incite a revolution!” 

Darcy laughed. “If I could do that one person at a time, I would. But I’m totally no good at 
speaking to a group.” 

“Join Toastmasters,” Bruce said, settling in the easy chair by the balcony door and cradling 
his mug of coffee. 

“T did that years and years ago, probably around the time you were born. It didn’t work.” 
Bruce was almost fifty-eight now. 

“How come?” he asked. “I found it very useful when I joined the Rotary Club.” 

“T don’t know why it didn’t work. Just part of that constant feeling I have of being 
diagonally parked in a parallel universe.” 

“How long were you in the club?” 

Darcy put her coffee mug on the windowsill. “Four years or so, writing speeches, giving 
speeches, criticizing speeches. And, at the end, when it was my turn to be president, I was still 
shaking as badly as when I joined.” 

“You always shook?” 

She nodded. “Always. Also, my mind froze, and my tongue wouldn’t work right. During 
that last year, we had dignitaries visiting from a club in Washington state. It was my job to light 
candles for some sort of ceremony and my hands were shaking so much that I had to hold my 
right hand with my left to get the damn wick on fire!” 

Bruce clicked his tongue, then laughed. “Well, it is what it is. ve never thought of you as 
being afraid of people, though.” 

“I’m not afraid of them. One on one, I can lick my weight in wildcats, never mind humans. 
But talking to a group makes me nervous.” 

“Well, as my mother would say, there are worse things.” Bruce went on to tell her what was 
happening with his wife, three children, and his seven grandchildren, and then the latest about 
the rest of the family. 

When he got up to leave, he glanced around. “Seems like a nice enough space and I hear the 
food is good. You think you’re going to like it here?” 

“T’ve used enough clichés already today, so I won’t say you’ve asked the sixty-four- 
thousand-dollar question. But that’s what is.” 

“A toughie, for sure. You can always move in with Mom.” 

“T’d drive her nuts.” 

He gave her a shrewd glance. “And vice versa, I suspect.” He leaned down to kiss her cheek 


and strode off down the hall. She’d always thought of him as a human-shaped flurry of energy, 
and he still fit that description. 

The air settled down to its normal serenity. Nap time! She’d fought for years against having 
naps but had finally discovered that going to sleep on a bed for half an hour or an hour beat 
dozing off over her desk and getting a crick in her neck. And it made her feel better, even if it 
was another small surrender in the battle against old age. If one needed a nap to get things done, 
then that’s what one did. 


She woke up just after twelve, not surprised to find her muscles still stiff. She’d go walk 
around the rose garden for a few minutes. As things turned out, the walk only lasted as far as the 
fountain when she saw Betty sitting on a bench and smoking a cigarette. 

“Haven’t seen you for a while,” Darcy said, sitting down. “Have you been away?” 

“Yes,” Betty said. “Sorry, but I don’t want to talk about it.” 

Surprised, Darcy said, “Not a problem. It’s none of my business.” Which it wasn’t, but that 
didn’t stop her being curious. A quick glance at Betty’s face showed that it seemed a trifle thinner 
and more gray than pink. Maybe she’d been ill, but why would she want to keep that a secret? 

Darcy asked, optimistically, for a sniff of cigarette smoke, sighed because she couldn’t smell 
it, and went on to tell Betty her solution to the dribbling shower in her unit. 

Betty threw back her head and laughed. “Wonderful! Good for you! But don’t tell anybody 
else. There are a few people in here that think they’re back in elementary school and love 
nothing more than tattling to the teacher. In this case, Joyce Hartwig.” 

“Would you like to borrow Bruce?” 

“No thanks. I prefer to soak in the tub.” 

Betty didn’t seem inclined to talk, so Darcy repeated her story about failing in Toastmistress. 
“Before I was fourteen and moved into the high school dormitory, I spent most of my time alone. 
My parents weren’t talkers, and neither was I. We were so isolated that we rarely saw other 
people. So, I suppose my nervousness about crowds is just the result of my early environment.” 

“Maybe,” Betty said. “Ill bet people assumed you were shy.” 

“T wasn’t shy, though. I had no problem expressing opinions back when my mother thought I 
was too young to have them, any more than I do now. Most of the time, I can’t be bothered. I 
don’t like arguments and I’m just not much inclined to chatter.” Darcy paused, realizing the 
incongruity of what she’d just said. “But I chatter to you!” 

Betty reached out and touched her arm. “I enjoy your stories and I’m glad you feel 
comfortable with me. Tell me about this high school dormitory of yours. I’ve never heard that 
term before. Was it like English boarding schools in novels?” 

“T don’t know, but I don’t think so. I don’t even know if any other towns had them. The town 
council, or the school board, had to find a way of providing a high school education for kids on 
farms. They couldn’t afford school buses and snowplows to clear miles and miles of country 
roads all winter long.” 

“Yes, you told me winter was six months long.” 

“When I was ready for high school,” Darcy said, “the Americans had finished building the 
Alaska Highway and were getting rid of equipment. The town bought two of their army bunk 
houses and set them end to end, joined in the middle with what they called a ‘common room.’ 
Oh, and a kitchen and dining room on one end.” 


“So that was your dormitory. All girls?” 

Darcy shook her head. “The bunkhouse between the kitchen and common room was for 
boys. The one on the end was for girls. The rooms were very tiny. They had just enough space 
for a double-decker bunk, a closet, and a tiny, useless desk. I can’t remember how many kids the 
place held, but probably about twelve boys and twelve girls. Oh, and one teacher of each sex to 
be supervisors.” 

“So, twelve rooms in each section?” Betty asked, lighting another cigarette. 

“No, six. Each room held two students. Double decker bunks, you see.” 

“Wow!” Betty was shaking her head. “That must have really messed with your head after 
living in isolation for so long. How did you feel being crammed into a small room with another 
person?” 

Darcy was silent for a moment. “You know, I don’t remember that bothering me. Maybe it 
did at the time, and it certainly would now, but the whole thing of actually going to a real school 
was such an adventure for me that it overshadowed other things. I loved learning and was eager 
to go to school every morning.” 

Betty laughed. “You were weird! I can’t remember ever wanting to go to school.” 

“Well, I’m still weird. I still take courses, though I do it online now.” For a moment or two, 
Darcy focused on remembering. “What bothered me wasn’t sleeping in the same room with 
somebody, but the fact that I didn’t know what was going on half the time. For the first year, 
every time somebody told a dirty joke, I had to have it explained to me. And that just made the 
other kids tease me.” 

“Kids are always teasing,” Betty said. 

“But I didn’t know other kids before then. I didn’t know how to tease, or how to react to it. 
Actually, I still tend to take what people say as the literal truth.” 

“That would be tough. And kids will pick on the weak ones.” 

Another memory popped up and Darcy chuckled. “I may have been ignorant, but I wasn’t 
weak. One of the older boys came into the little laundry room one night when I was ironing 
blouses and started in on me. I didn’t have the know-how or the words to sass him back, so I 
slammed the iron onto his bare arm.” 

“You didn’t!” Betty looked shocked. “Was he badly burned?” 

“He wasn’t burned at all,” Darcy said. “I knew the iron was barely warm and that it 
wouldn’t hurt him.” 

“Did he give you a bad time for doing it?” 

Darcy shook her head. “No. He left and never teased me again. I think he was afraid that the 
next time the iron would be hot and that he couldn’t trust me not to use it on him.” She smiled. 
“Tt was a great feeling.” 

“Power always is,” said Betty. “Tell me, if the iron had been hot, would you have used it on 
him?” 

“Not for just teasing words. If he’d tried something physical, I might have.” 

“Tf he’d tried something physical, you could have reported him. He’d probably have been 
kicked out of school.” 

“T don’t think it would have occurred to me to report him. For one thing, I had no clue about 
how to act in so-called civilized society. I’d also been taught that I had to take responsibility for 
myself, and to deal with problems as they happened. So, if people got violent with me, my 
immediate reaction was to return it, in spades.” 

Betty looked thoughtful. “We have to have society and civilization and therefore, rules to 


live by, but they can do a lot of harm.” 

“That was the worst thing about the dormitory—the long list of rules we were supposed to 
obey.” 

“Didn’t your parents make you follow rules?” 

“Not really,” Darcy said. “My family was a unit, a team that worked to feed and clothe 
ourselves. In terms of work, food, and sleep, I was treated as adult. We slept when tired, got up 
early, and worked.” She paused. “Oh, there were some rules, I guess, like not interrupting when 
other people were talking, but they all made sense. Not like the dorm or the school, where there 
were rules and bells for everything.” 

Betty lit a fresh cigarette off the old one and tossed the butt in the glass jar. “I had to deal 
with some of those rules. Have you had children?” 

“No.” 

“Did you want to?” 

“No, never.” Darcy added, “And I have no regrets.” 

“T do,” said Betty. She blew a cloud of smoke across the walk at a fading pink rose and 
startled a robin into flight. “I had a baby when I was barely seventeen. Out of wedlock, as they 
called it then. I wanted to keep my baby girl, but my parents said no.” Her expression was sad. “I 
was sent to a home for unwed mothers, run by a church, and got yelled at for stx months because 
I’d sinned. The baby was adopted when she was a week old.” 

“Have you ever tried to find her?” 

“No. I thought about it a few years ago, then decided that her adoptive mother was her real 
mother and there was no good reason for her to know about me. And I won’t even think about it 
now.” 

Why? Darcy wondered. Why not now? But she didn’t want to pry. “I’m sorry you lost her.” 

“Tf I had it to do over,” Betty said, “I’d fight. And I’d keep her, no matter what it cost. But, 
of course, that’s just a fantasy. You can’t change the past. And I do have a son. Tell me why you 
didn’t want kids.” 

“T was simply never interested. Then, when I was first married at about seventeen, and the 
baby of a couple visiting us screamed its head off, I didn’t have any urge to comfort it. I just 
wanted to stuff a sock in its mouth and stop that awful noise. My anger was a real shock to me, 
as well as an eye-opener. I decided I’d make a very bad mother if I was angry at my child merely 
for being a child and I determined then and there not to have any.” Darcy smiled wryly. “I hope 
my unborn children are grateful.” 

“That was pretty mature for seventeen.” 

“The burning anger scared hell out of me. After all, my mother was always mad at me, and I 
grew up being afraid of anger. Eventually, I figured out that part of the reason was that she hadn’t 
wanted me.” 

“She actually said that to you?” Betty looked both angry and shocked. 

“T heard her say it to other people. I suppose I’d messed up her life plans. But she was also 
angry because I didn’t want to be the kind of female she thought I should be, sweet and obedient 
and eager to get married and spend my life caring for a husband and children, which is what she 
thought every woman should do.” Darcy could still hear that nagging voice in her head, 
sometimes with the sound of wood being slammed into the cookstove, or the clattering of pots 
and pans. 

“She wouldn’t have had much choice about giving birth to you back then. Especially in the 
wilderness.” 


Darcy nodded. “I know. She was pretty much stuck. But so was I. Anyway, I suppose most 
women are natural caretakers, but I never was. I didn’t even like cooking for people. What I 
really liked was working outside, and I wanted to take over running the farm when my father 
retired.” 

“Sounds to me like you were the strong, silent type,” Betty said, and chuckled. “But you 
didn’t stay on the farm, did you?” 

“No. My brother took over when my dad became ill, and I would never have argued with 
Dennis over that. Besides, by that time, I’d discovered there were other ways besides farming 
that I could use my mind and be independent.” 

Betty butted her cigarette in the little glass jar. “Did you have any experience of caretaking 
to back up your decision about having kids?” 

“T was just into my teens when my sister-in-law had her two babies, and I was amazed that 
she seemed happy to look after them twenty-four hours a day. I couldn’t imagine anything more 
boring.” 

“T loved it when I had my son,” Betty said. “But I'll bet you thought your feelings would 
change when you had your own.” 

“My mother and my sister-in-law kept saying that’s what would happen. But when I lived in 
the high school dormitory, I agreed to look after a woman who’d been partly paralyzed in a car 
accident. Her husband ran a grocery store, and they lived in the back of the building. I stayed 
with them and started my day at four a.m. when I had to give her a sponge bath and then make 
porridge and feed her.” 

“And didn’t it make you feel good to know you were helping her?” 

“No. I just didn’t want to have to deal with another human being in that way. She was able 
to talk but never complained. She seemed like a nice person. But I couldn’t wait to get out of 
there and go to school. I quit after three days.” 

“No guilt feelings?” Betty asked. 

“A few. But her husband found someone else right away, and my guilt feelings went away 
instantly.” 

Betty rose and picked up her butt jar. “I don’t want to cut off the conversation,” she said, 
“because I like talking to you and I do love your stories, but I’m really tired. I need to go up and 
sleep for a while.” 

“T had a nap earlier,” Darcy said. “And I might have another. But right now, I want to stay 
here and soak up some sunshine.” 

After she’d watched Betty make her way slowly into the building, Darcy’s mind moved on 
to other memories about her attempts at caretaking. After high school, she’d worked for a few 
months in the hospital, either bored stiff or doing something she hated. The worst had been when 
the head sister put her on graveyard shift and in charge of the nursery. 

She still felt like swearing when she thought of it. There’d been six new-borns in that 
nursery, and she didn’t have a clue what to do with them or for them. She’d told Sister that she 
knew nothing about babies, but the woman apparently thought she was just trying to get out of 
work. Most farmers had big families and Sister had likely been sure that Darcy looked after 
younger brothers and sisters. 

Darcy stood it for two nights. She had no interest in the babies, but she wanted them safe 
and properly cared for. She just didn’t want to be the one doing it. She was desperately afraid of 
doing something wrong and she thought Sister had been reckless to give her responsibility for 
work she’d said she didn’t know how to do. 


She went to Sister next day and said she couldn’t deal with night duty; that she couldn’t 
sleep during the day. She was put back on the day shift and sent down to work in the laundry, 
though it was obvious Sister didn’t believe a word of her story about the lack of sleep. But Sister 
hadn’t believed her about the babies either. Maybe Sister should have quit believing she knew 
everything simply because she was a nun. Or was it because she was a nurse? Or maybe she was 
one of those people who, for no apparent reason, thought they had all the answers. 


Ls 


Darcy went down for dinner as usual at five minutes to six, looking forward to it. On the 
menu that was sent around once a week, she’d opted for lasagna rather than meat loaf. She hoped 
Paddy’s lasagna would be as good as JoJo’s, but there were so many different ingredients that 
could go into such a dish that choosing it for dinner felt a bit like buying a lottery ticket. Still, life 
was short and taking risks was inevitable. 

She slid into her seat barely two minutes before the server brought the main course. Some 
people came down early and had a glass of wine and conversation before dinner, but Darcy had 
no desire to spend any more time than necessary with Mary, who apparently felt she should at 
least be Joyce Hartwig’s assistant, if not Joyce Hartwig herself. Or with Nora, who was always 
off in her own happy, vague, little world, or with Frank, who seemed to believe that whatever he 
said should be greeted with admiration. 

Oh, they were good people, of course, not a murderer or psychopath in the lot, but she 
wouldn’t be spending time with them at all except for the fact that they were all assigned to the 
same table. They didn’t seem interested in discussing the subjects Darcy liked: nature, science, 
art, business, what made people tick. Frank occasionally leaned closer and tried to include her in 
the conversation, but Mary would then talk about her seven grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. Nora usually said nothing, just sat and beamed at everyone. Frank often spoke of 
his two ex-wives, both of whom had treated him badly, or so he said. Mary tut-tutted about their 
terrible behavior and Nora kept saying, “Oh, poor Frank! How you must have suffered!” 

If I was his wife, I’d have made him suffer too, Darcy thought. He seemed a nice enough 
guy in a way, but he obviously thought he was the center of the universe. Well, with both Mary 
and Nora buttering him up, why would he think anything else? 

Then she scolded herself. There was no reason to be so irritable. All she needed to do was 
concentrate on the lasagna, then ice cream, and smile or nod when necessary for politeness. Her 
tolerance for these social occasions was usually about an hour, but with luck, she could be out of 
the dining room in half that. 

She had discovered that she could tune out the conversation and focus on the food, but more 
often than not, she’d be forced to tune in again when one of them asked her if she agreed. She 
certainly wasn’t going to say yes when they might have said something she disagreed with, so 
she had to make excuses and find out what had been said. Her hearing wasn’t as good as it had 
been, and sometimes, she didn’t quite understand what she was supposed to agree to. It was like 
treading water when you didn’t have the strength left to move your arms and legs. Exhausting. 

So she listened with half an ear and began musing on the difference was between listening 
with half an ear and listening with a whole ear, when she realized Frank was speaking to her. 

“You’re being very quiet, Darcy.” He leaned toward her, smiling. “I suspect you’re feeling a 
little lonely and depressed because you can’t see as much of your family as you used to. Isn’t that 
right?” 


She wanted to say that she was lonely and depressed because she was sitting kitty-corner 
from him at a small table, but before she could decide whether to swallow the words or let them 
out, he continued. 

“T know just how to cheer you up,” he said. This time his smile was almost a leer. 

And then his hand on was on her knee, squeezing suggestively. Rhythmically. 

She was stunned. The stupid ass was propositioning her! It didn’t make sense. Who in their 
right mind made moves on an eighty-five-year-old woman? 

The answer was right there: An eighty-year-old man who couldn’t score with anybody else, 
even if he did look a bit like Clark Gable. 

“So,” she said, “you can still get it up, can you? How nice for you!” 

The hand was abruptly lifted from her knee. Frank leaned back in his chair, looking shocked 
and, for once, at a loss for words. 

“Really!” said Mary. “Darcy, there’s no call for you to be so crude.” 

Nora chimed in, her smile tremulous. “He’s really a very nice man.” 

Darcy was dying to ask them if they’d been among the lucky ones to get propositioned by 
Frank. 

No, she wouldn’t say anything. If Frank wanted to screw every woman in New Dawn who’d 
lie down for him, that was up to him. And them. The saying, ‘all cats are gray in the dark’ came 
into her mind and that’s probably the way it was, under the covers and in the dark, flesh on flesh 
and no details. 

“If you’re going to be so rude, Darcy,” Mary said primly, “I'll ask Joyce to put me at another 
table.” 

“Me, too,” said Frank. “I was only being friendly.” 

“Your hand on my knee was far beyond friendly,” Darcy said, and rose to her feet. And to 
Mary, “Don’t bother. I'll ask Joyce to assign me to another table.” 

She turned and made her way out of the dining room. Half the lasagna, which had turned out 
to be very good, still lay on her plate but someone in the kitchen could eat it or trash it, whatever 
the rules said. And, she had no doubt there would be rules. 

Halfway home in the elevator, she started to laugh. Maybe she should have blushed and 
giggled and said, “Oh, Fra-a-a-nk!” just like Hotlips Houlihan often said to Major Burns in 
MASH. Come to think of it, Frank Stewart reminded her a little of Major Burns. 

What a creep! Well, both of them were. 


Chapter 5 ~ Drawing Molecules 


Sunday morning, Darcy called Joyce Hartwig’s office, only to hear a strange female voice 
rattle off a greeting so fast that she couldn’t understand a word. 

“To whom am I speaking?” she asked. That sounded pompous but a little pomposity might 
be fun. Anyway, it was different. “Please enunciate more clearly.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the female voice, “I’m very sorry.” Inexplicably, she giggled. “My name is 
Hilary Nelson. I’m Miss Hartwig’s assistant.” 

“Ts Miss Hartwig there?” 

“I’m sorry but she isn’t.” Another giggle. “She has weekends off, you know.” 

Well, at least somebody was in charge of the asylum. “I’m Darcy Michaels. I’ve been having 
dinner at Table Eleven. Can you assign me to a different table?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, but no, Miss Hartwig is the only one who can do that. You could speak with 
her tomorrow.” 

“But what am I going to do about dinner tonight?” Darcy asked. “I’m not going back to 
Table Eleven. Could I have a tray in my apartment?” 

A long silence ensued, and Darcy could hear paper being rustled. Finally, Hilary responded. 
“T don’t think you’re allowed to have a tray unless you’re ill.” Her voice brightened. “You could 
go out for dinner to some nice restaurant. Wouldn’t that be fun?” 

“Just a barrel of laughs,” said Darcy. “Be a pal and ask Chef Patrick if I can have dinner in 
my suite, will you?” 

Hilary’s voice sounded doubtful. “Pll try.” 

“And please let me know right away.” 

Hilary said, “Okay,” and Darcy retreated to make coffee. Was life always going to be this 
frustrating? She sighed. 

Maybe she should go visit Charlie and have a long heart-to-heart with him. Except she 
couldn’t because now he belonged to somebody else. Or, rather, the land he occupied belonged 
to somebody else. But maybe Betty would like a coffee and a chance to see Darcy’s drawings. 
And listen to her frustrations, of course. 

Betty seemed to be feeling better. She sounded happy to come upstairs and drink coffee. 
And, when she arrived and walked inside, said, “Oh, this looks just like home!” 

“T’ll bet it’s a mirror image!” Darcy said. “Are your walls also institutional cream?” 

“You guessed it.” 

They began with mugs of coffee and half an hour on the balcony, where Darcy learned more 
about the inner workings of New Dawn. “Paddy will send dinner up to you,” Betty said. “I think 
he likes doing that. I don’t know why.” She shrugged. “Maybe he enjoys being helpful.” 

“Joyce’s assistant seemed to think I should go out to a restaurant for dinner. She thought it 
would be fun.” 

“Oh, Hilarity is full of fun suggestions,” Betty said. 

“Hilarity? I thought her name was Hilary.” 

“Everybody calls her Hilarity because she’s always giggling.” 

“T noticed.” Darcy stood up. “You said you wanted to see some of my work.” They came 
inside, closing the balcony doors against the street noise rising from below. She pulled out the 
folder of her latest drawings. 

Betty looked, blinked, and then laughed. “Oh, my god, these are wonderful!” She held three 


of them up to the light. “Joyce the frog, Dennis the weasel, and Frank the ape.” 

“You recognize them all!” 

“Of course,” Betty said. “Now I know why you want to sit at a different table. Frank got 
fresh and bragged about how happy he could make you, right?” 

“That’s a regular thing with him, is it?” 

Betty nodded. “I’m afraid so. From what I’ve heard, he’s tried to lay every woman in the 
building.” 

“You, too?” 

“Yep,” Betty said. “I threw my coffee in his face.” She smiled at the memory. Then looked 
at the drawings again. “What animal am I?” 

Darcy gave her a quick look. “A cuddly, purring cat, claws sheathed but ready.” 

“T like that. Or maybe you’ve done one already?” 

“No, so far I’ve only made drawings of people who annoy me. As revenge, I suppose. But it 
was fun.” She waved her hand at the wall which separated the kitchen from the main room. 
“That’s one of the few drawings I’ve kept; a self-portrait from a photo taken when I was much 
younger.” 

She liked to look at that portrait, to remember when her hair was long and wavy and tended 
to fly in every direction and when wearing jeans made her look slim. The drawing showed her 
sitting upright on a straight-backed wooden chair, one leg crossed over the other, feet bare. One 
hand clutched a half dozen colored pencils; the other rested on her knee. Light from a window on 
the right illuminated her strong cheek bones and a friendly but serious expression. 

“T like it!” Betty said. “Is that watercolor?” 

“No, colored pencil.” 

JoJo’s son, David, had taken the photograph she’d used as a reference. He’d been 
experimenting with a new camera, and she felt no call to do more than just sit still and let him 
play with lighting and camera angles. 

“T want to know more about being an artist,” Betty said, accepting a fresh mug of coffee and 
settling into the easy chair beside the balcony door. 

Darcy rolled her comfortable old office chair, the leather scuffed and faded, out to the end of 
the drawing table. “I began at about age ten, I think. I wanted to study music, too, but my father 
had no money for a piano or lessons. Fortunately, pencil and paper didn’t cost much.” 

“And you went to art classes in high school?” 

“No. Fort St. John was a very tiny town in those days and supported by lots of struggling 
pioneer farmers, so there was no money for what they regarded as frills. We did English, math, 
history, and a couple of science courses. Oh, and French, of course.” 

“Bare minimum, huh?” Betty asked. 

Darcy laughed, remembering the exception. “But we did have a cadet corps.” 

“You’re kidding! In a one-horse town like that?” 

“Well, it wasn’t long after the war, perhaps 1950 or 1951, and people were accustomed to 
military practices. So, I belonged to the Fort St. John High School Girls Cadet Corps and wore a 
greatcoat that was so big on me that I tripped on it. Probably donated by somebody’s older 
brother who’d come home from the war.” 

“Fascinating!” Betty said. “Did you march?” 

“T suppose we must have. I don’t remember that part of it. Only two things have stuck in my 
mind. One was doing target practice in the high school basement, with a .30-30 rifle bored for 
.22 ammunition, which I was pretty good at, since I’d learned to use guns on the farm. And the 


second was going to a bigger town for a joint operation with their cadets, which was called 
Operation Huddle. The name soon got changed to Operation Cuddle.” 

“Typical teenagers,” said Betty. 

“T guess so. I wasn’t in on the cuddling, and I don’t know how they managed it, because we 
slept in sleeping bags, in rows, on the floor of the community hall.” 

“Teenagers can also be very resourceful,” Betty said. “I was.” She took a sip of coffee and 
Darcy noticed that her face had a healthier color than the last time they’d met. “Then you must 
have been self-taught as an artist?” 

“Partly. But I took night school lessons later when I got my first job in the city.” She had 
adored that teacher. Jim. But she couldn’t remember his last name, only the intensity of his voice 
as he encouraged her, ‘you must have an eye like a hawk, Darcy. To draw, you must first learn to 
see, to really see what you’re looking at. A hawks ability to see clearly is eight times that of 
ours.’ Maybe that’s where she’d got the fantasy of being a hawk herself and looking down at the 
world. Or looking back in time, which she seemed to be doing more of these days. 

“Were you successful?” Betty asked. “Of course, you could be famous as hell and I wouldn’t 
know, because I’ve never spent any time in the art world.” 

“T succeeded artistically, not economically.” Darcy sighed. “That’s what comes of being 
stubborn, I guess. I’ve always drawn what I wanted to draw, not what the market wanted.” 

“Being independent is often expensive,” Betty said. “What do you like to draw?” 

Darcy felt her enthusiasm rise as the familiar images crowded into her mind. “I do realistic 
drawings of nature. Flowers, trees, animals, stones, scenery, ocean. Never people.” 

Betty raised her eyebrows. “What about Dennis, Joyce, and Frank?” 

“Oh, that was just for fun. My own private little joke. Besides, those drawings are more 
animal than human.” Darcy put down her mug. “Keeping in mind, of course, that humans are 
animals, but usually more annoying than the four-legged kind.” 

“Didn’t you make any money at all?” 

“Oh, some. In the early days, I did drawings of plants for a textbook on west coast plant life 
and illustrations for a book on biology. That sort of thing. But once cameras became so much 
better and so much smaller, publishers started using photographs a lot more.” 

“What about doing pet portraits for owners?” Betty asked. “People now have more money to 
spend on things like that than they did when I was young.” 

“T tried but ran into the same problem I’ve always had—dealing with people. The pets were 
easy because I took photographs until I got one that pleased the owner. But some owners haggled 
about the price, and some wanted a portrait of themselves and the pets together. I used to think of 
those as ‘mother and son’ gigs.” Darcy sighed. “I ran across one woman who was surprised that I 
wanted photographs. She thought she and the dog would pose prettily on her garden bench, and I 
would draw the picture. Probably in half an hour! But dogs won’t stay still. Neither will people. 
They insist on breathing.” 

“And cats won’t cooperate at all,” Betty said. “That’s one reason I love them so much. 
They’re independent.” She paused for a sip of coffee. “What about doing plants for garden 
catalogues? Or magazines?” 

“That’s the same problem as doing textbooks. People use photographs. Besides, and I know 
this sounds weird, but it’s wild nature that I love, not domesticated. For example, I have no 
interest in drawing the roses out back in the rose garden.” 

“Don’t tell Joyce. She’d be crushed.” Betty stretched her legs out and shrugged her 
shoulders. “I should start moving. I can’t stay in one position for long; I get stiff. Tell me, Darcy, 


why are you still drawing if you don’t make any money?” 

“Because I love it, because I like the challenge of making it good, of making the picture 
match the vision I see in my mind. The only problem is that perfection keeps retreating into the 
distance, like the horizon.” 

Betty rose. “Oh, I’m not sure that’s true. I’ve always liked baking, but I discovered over the 
years that a perfect lemon meringue pie was easy to attain. My problem was that I kept 
demanding more of myself. Other people said my pies were perfect, but I could always find 
some little thing I should have done better.” 


Betty left, and Darcy sat down on her cot, her back against the wall, to think about things. 
An hour later, she woke up with a crick in her neck. She stretched until she got her neck back to 
normal, then made a toasted cheese sandwich and sat in the easy chair to eat it and replay the 
conversation with Betty in her mind. 

Actually, perfection in her pictures had never been the goal. Rather, she had something to 
say, and drawing had been her way of saying it. So, it wasn’t simply the perfection of a line, or a 
color, or the rendering that she was after, but whether the drawing would say to a viewer what 
she wanted it to say. 

Her favorite nature writer, Donald Culross Peattie, had emphasized the similarity between 
humans and other animals, as well as between animals and plants. With her drawings, Darcy had 
been saying the same thing, that no one is a completely separate and different being. 

All living things are connected, water, blood, and bone, to the earth. Exchange a few 
molecules and a fish becomes a pear. Exchange a few more and the pear becomes a rock. Or a 
piece of seaweed. Or a tree, perhaps. Or me. 

Had she succeeded in expressing all that? A difficult question and one she couldn’t answer. 
But she knew that it depended to a large extent on what the viewer was able to see, and certainly 
on what he or she wanted to see. And the word ‘viewers’ included publishers, gallery owners, 
and anybody else who wanted something illustrated. 

What they often didn’t seem to understand was that she was an artist, not a manufacturer 
who produced what the customers thought they wanted. She drew from her own particular 
perspective, her particular personality, and from what she’d learned about living. Otherwise, why 
bother? Mass-produced articles were often very useful, but they weren’t art. 

Sometimes she still felt depressed because she hadn’t made it in the art world. She’d always 
been convinced she could conquer that world. But it was also a relief. Being a hawk was like 
being that fly on the wall she’d always wanted to be; able to see what was going on but stay apart 
from it. 

Hawks hunted alone, didn’t they? 

It still made her laugh in a sarcastic way when so-called experts recommended that people 
go outside and ‘experience nature.’ They didn’t appear to realize that people were already a part 
of nature and probably the people being counseled didn’t realize it either. Though the fact should 
have hit them every time they went to the bathroom. 

She might have done far better if she had promoted herself and her art the way some artists 
did. But she hated promoting, loathed having to say, ‘Hey! Look at me!’ Her drawings should 
speak for themselves. 

But was anybody listening? Or didn’t the drawings shout loudly enough? 


Bugger it, she should just be enjoying the hell out of what time she had left. She was fluent 
with a pencil, and she loved using one. That would have to be enough. 

Darcy settled down behind her drawing table. She looked through her photograph album at 
all the drawings she’d done over the years, then looked at a list of still-born ideas for other 
projects. She thought about work that had been rejected and the reasons given. She paced the 
main room and stared out every single window, but new ideas wouldn’t come. 

By the time one of Paddy’s assistants brought her dinner, she had sunk far down into the 
black hole, and the meat loaf didn’t help. It looked fine but needed more salt. She poured on 
some salsa and ate it. Afterward, she went back to pacing. 

This place was driving her nuts. She could see the outside world, but she couldn’t touch it, 
couldn’t taste it, couldn’t get at it. This suite was a small prison and the only way she could get 
out was to run the gauntlet of a bunch of people like Frank Stewart and his wandering hands. He 
was an asshole, just like Dennis Holley. And Joyce Hartwig. 

Darcy peeled off her clothes and crawled into bed. She’d have a long sleep and feel fine in 
the morning. But her mind wouldn’t quit grumbling. And closing her eyes didn’t work because 
she could still see the people who annoyed her along with the walls closing her in. 

After what seemed like forever, she got up and went to the bathroom. The night light there 
was bright enough to show the face of her watch, which she’d forgotten to remove. Only eleven 
o’clock. 

Then inspiration struck. She’d been wanting to learn how to play pool, and there was no 
better time than right now. Everybody would be in bed or, at least, not hanging around the dining 
room or the lounge. She climbed back into her jeans and shirt. Shoes? No. There were no rules 
that said you had to wear shoes to play pool. 


Silent in bare feet, Darcy carried her tray down the hall. The other units were silent, too, 
except for a couple where the late TV news seeped out under the doors. Downstairs, the lights 
had been dimmed in the communal area and she left the tray on a counter in the deserted kitchen. 
Suddenly, she was exhilarated. It felt like she had the whole building to herself. She could play C 
scale on the piano. Dance on a table. 

The billiard room door was closed, and she opened it, reaching in a hand to feel around for 
the light switch. 

But the lights were already on! And there was a man with a cue in his hand, straightening up 
to look at her. She muttered, “Sorry!” and started to back out. 

The man, tall and lanky, quickly stepped toward her. His white hair was swept back off his 
forehead, his eyes were brown. “Wait, wait! You’re Darcy Michaels, aren’t you? I’ve been 
hoping to meet you.” 

She stopped. “Why? What do you want?” 

He laughed and the brown eyes were twinkling. “My name is Hal Neill,” he said, “and I’m 
definitely not Frank Stewart.” 

“Oh. You heard about that.” 

“Tn a roundabout way. You weren’t at Frank’s table tonight and his reputation is well-known. 
I take it my guess is accurate?” When she nodded, he gently pulled her into the room and closed 
the door. “We don’t want to wake anybody, do we?” 

“Absolutely not.” 


He gave her an appraising look. “You’re a loner, too, aren’t you?” 

“How did you know?” Darcy wasn’t sure why, but she felt she could trust him. 

“Takes one to know one.” 

“Oh!” she said. “Really?” 

“Really and truly.” He put the cue on the billiard table and struck a pose with his hand over 
his heart. “The Greek philosopher, Aristotle, once said, ‘Whosoever is delighted in solitude is 
either a wild beast or a god.” 

“And which are you?” 

“A god, of course,” Hal said. “And you?” 

“A wild beast. A hawk, in fact. And I wish I were a hawk, soaring alone up in the wild blue 
yonder.” 

Hal picked up his cue and moved down to the end of the table. “Is this place getting to you 
that much?” 

She nodded. “The people here may not always be charming, though they’re generally 
friendly and well-mannered. But they make me itch. They feel like ticks burrowing under my 
skin and I want to scratch them all off.” She paused. “Well, most of them. Betty Lowther doesn’t 
make me itch.” 

Hal took a cue stick off the rack and handed it to her. “Betty’s okay. What kind of pool do 
you play?” 

“T don’t. ’ve always wanted to learn, though.” 

“T’ll teach you how to play 8-ball. It’s the only game I know.” 

Hal showed her how to rack fifteen balls in a wooden triangular frame at one end of the 
table and asked her to pick which seven balls she’d try to hit into one of the six pockets. 

“T’ll take the stripey ones,” she said. 

“Okay, Ill take the solid colors.” Hal pointed at the center of the wooden frame, where a 
black ball with the number 8 on it lay waiting. “After you sink all your balls, if you knock that 
one into a pocket, you win the game.” 

Then he demonstrated holding the cue and how to position it on her ‘leaning hand,’ and why 
she should chalk the end of the cue before she made a shot. “T’Il break the rack,” Hal said, and 
did so. “Now, see if you and the cue ball can pocket one of those stripeys.” 

Beginner’s luck let Darcy knock one of the striped balls into a pocket. “Take that, Frank!” 
she exclaimed. “I buried you.” 

Hal laughed. “Good going! Now see if you can bury Joyce.” 

But she missed the pocket, and Hal told her it was now his turn. He sank his ball and paused 
to look at her. “Where are you from?” 

‘A homestead in northern British Columbia.” 

“Aha! A stubble-jumper.” 

Darcy grinned at him. “You wouldn’t know that word unless you were one yourself.” 

“Too true. Flat prairie farm south of Winnipeg.” He aimed at another ball but missed. “Your 
turn.” 

She wondered if he’d deliberately missed, to give her a chance, but she wasn’t going to 
argue with him. She aimed for another striped ball. It came close to a pocket but bounced off the 
rail. 

“Where’d you go to school?” he asked. 

“T went to the elementary school in a district called Pine View because we weren’t close 
enough to Fort St. John. There were just barely enough kids to qualify for a school. Ten, I think. 


One in every grade but two.” 

“Must have been tough on the teacher.” 

Darcy nodded. “Especially since the teacher was always a young woman of nineteen or so, 
fresh out of one year of teacher training. The one I had in grade one was pretty tough, though. 
That’s the only time I ever had to stay after school and write a hundred lines.” 

“She must have been tough! At six years old, what on earth did you do to deserve that kind 
of punishment?” Hal put his cue down on the green baize of the table. 

“T was reacting to being teased, which I wasn’t used to and didn’t like. We sat on benches 
around the airtight heater to eat our lunches. On that day, I was sitting next to a sixteen-year-old 
called Gordon and he wouldn’t quit teasing. So, when he began drinking peach juice out of a 
glass jar, I shoved the jar against his face. He complained, and the teacher said I might have hurt 
him.” 

Hal raised his eyebrows. “A six-year-old girl hurting a boy who was sixteen? Doesn’t seem 
too likely to me. Maybe the teacher was sweet on him.” 

She could remember wondering the same thing when she reached sixteen herself. “Maybe. 
Anyway, she made me print a sentence out a hundred times. ‘I will not be violent with my 
classmates.’ Something like that, though maybe with shorter words. I was really angry because I 
thought she was unfair. After all, Gordon asked for what he got. But I had to sit there, doing my 
punishment, while watching him head for the outhouses and the horse barn behind the school. 
Then watch him ride off, going home.” 

“Are you still angry?” 

“No. But you’ll notice that I’ve never forgotten the incident.” Darcy looked at the pool table. 
“Whose turn is it? I got so carried away into the past, I forgot.” 

“Oh, let’s not bother with turns,” Hal said. “Let’s just practice shots, so that you get the hang 
of it. We can play a real game next time when you can focus more on the rules.” 

“Okay,” Darcy said. “Maybe next time we can bring a couple of beers along.” She was 
pleased that he wanted a next time. So did she. He was easy to talk to. 

“T’Il say no to the beer.” Hal had a rueful expression on his face. “When I worked in 
Vancouver, and before we were divorced, my wife liked to have parties. One of my friends nailed 
my behavior at those. “You don’t like being around people,’ he said, ‘so you go in a corner and 
drink scotch till you pass out. When you come to, they’ve all gone home.’ And my friend was 
right. In the past, I’ve drunk a lot of scotch, mostly to numb myself to whatever noise was going 
on around me. It got to be a problem, so I quit altogether.” 

Darcy said, “I can certainly understand drinking to drown out the partying. I’ve done it 
myself. I can’t deal with social activity unless it has a purpose, like a game or a project. 
Otherwise, I just get bored and want to go somewhere quiet by myself.” 

“You mean that if we quit playing pool, you’ ll want to go home?” 

“No, no!” she protested. “I can do one-on-one, no problem. I’ve enjoyed talking with you, 
the same as I enjoy talking to Betty. It feels like a genuine conversation we’re having about 
ourselves. It’s when I’m in a group that I have to have a purpose.” 

Hal smiled. “I was only teasing. But I won’t do it again.” His eyes twinkled. “Well, not 
tonight, anyway.” He bent along his cue and pocketed the red-striped ball. “Not being able to 
manage fitting in anywhere, especially in a group, is such a pain.” 

They practiced shots for another ten minutes, saying very little. Darcy was surprised at how 
comfortable she felt. Most men she met seemed to feel they had to wow her with some kind of 
expertise. But Hal seemed happy in his own skin, not needing to prove anything. 


That thought reminded her of a saying she’d read somewhere, about art being a true gift, 
helping others to see the world in a different way. That’s what she’d always wanted to do with 
her drawings, help others to see life as it really was. And maybe Hal could help her to see the 
world differently, just because of the way he saw it. 

Stop it! she said in her mind. You always have these fantasies about people accepting you 
the way you are. Then they try to change you. 

Hal put his cue up on the rack. “I’m ready to hit the sack.” He paused. “Did you get any 
supper tonight? I noticed you weren’t in the dining room.” 

“Paddy sent some up on a tray. It was...” But she couldn’t remember what dinner had been. 
The word simply wouldn’t come. 

Whats happening to me? Why can t I remember? Darcy struggled with fear while the cue 
shook in her hands. If she couldn’t remember what she’d eaten for supper, maybe she couldn’t 
even run her own life anymore. The thought was terrifying. Then she realized Hal was speaking. 

“Meat loaf, wasn’t it? Or chicken salad?” 

“Meat loaf,” she breathed, weak with relief. 

He gave her a sympathetic look. “Lost the word, did you? Well, don’t worry about it. I lose 
words all the time, and then find them in the oddest places. In fact, I’ve been losing words nearly 
all my life. It usually happens when I’m under stress, maybe under pressure to be accurate in 
what I say.” 

“But I’m not stressed now.” She paused. “I was earlier tonight, though. Really stressed and 
depressed.” 

“That could do it,” Hal said. “All you need is a good night’s sleep.” 

He went up in the elevator with her as far as the second floor and they said good night as the 
door closed again. 

Five minutes later she was curled up in bed with The Wizard of Earthsea, her comfort read. 
But the book lay unopened in her hands. She just had to be quieter and avoid people more, she 
thought. She was back to yearning for that cabin in the bush where she could cut off contact with 
the entire fucking human race. 

But the need to be accurate in her thinking was as strong as the need to be accurate in what 
she drew. She didn’t want to cut off contact with JoJo and her family, or with Betty and Hal. 
Even if she didn’t want to be around them all the time, she still wanted to see them and talk to 
them sometimes. Then there were a dozen or so casual acquaintances that she said hello to, like 
the check-out clerk in the grocery store. She enjoyed saying hello to people. It was when the talk 
extended beyond ‘hello’ that she often felt uncomfortable. Except for her bookkeeping clients, 
but that was because she talked business with them. There was a purpose to their meeting, a 
purpose to the conversation. 

She put the book on the little table at the head of her bed and turned out the light. Snuggling 
down under the cover, she let herself drift. 

Strange how my mind kicks up stuff out of the distant past. Well, distant to me, but the twitch 
of a second in comparison to Earth's age. My mind surprises me with things like Jim's comment 
about needing eyes like a hawk to truly see what you ’re drawing. 

I'd like to know what else is hidden in the depths of my mind. But I cant see down into those 
dark shadows. I cant make my mind toss up surprises. It just happens. Or not. 

The warm ocean of sleep expanded and enfolded her. 


Chapter 6 ~ Moving On 


Darcy got off the elevator on the third floor and took the stairway up to the fourth. As usual, 
she was out of puff and her hips hurt by the time she hit the half-way mark, so she slowed down 
and tried to focus on one step at a time. Climbing stairs wasn’t any fun, but her massage therapist 
claimed that every step helped. “Keep moving,” she’d said, “keep moving!” 

The food at dinner had been good, chicken thighs cooked in a spicy tamari sauce and three 
vegetables. Chef Paddy never made a bad meal. The apple crisp had been delicious, too, the 
apples tasting as though they’d just been picked. And perhaps they had. 

But the company? Oh, god! 

Two weeks ago, she’d talked to Joyce Hartwig about assigning her to a new table. Naturally, 
Joyce had been sniffy about the reason. “I just don’t understand why you want to change tables,” 
she’d said. “Mary and Nora are valued residents and Frank Stewart is a perfectly nice man. I’ve 
been told that he can be a little forward at times, but I can assure you that once he’s been 
rejected, he stays rejected.” 

Darcy hadn’t wanted to admit that everyone at table Eleven bored her to tears. That would 
sound so arrogant, even if she was being honest. So she simply reiterated that she wanted to be 
assigned to a different table. 

Joyce had grumbled a bit, then said, “You can sit at table Four. Mattie’s in hospital. When 
she comes back, you’ ll have to move again. By that time, perhaps Ill have found someone 
willing to change to table Eleven.” 

Darcy locked the door of 401 behind her and sighed again over the women at table Four. 
Carol had white hair in a bun, a sweet nature, and mild dementia. She’d ask the same question 
four or five times during the meal but forget the answer within five minutes. Dora had dyed red 
hair and lectured them about history, the subject she’d taught in various high schools. Lorna was 
short, plump, and always talked about how awful life was now and how wonderful it had been 
when she was in her twenties. On the good side, they enjoyed talking so much that they never 
nagged her to join in. 

Well, almost never, but when Lorna asked if she’d had a career, Darcy said that she’d been a 
bookkeeper and was also an artist, using colored pencils rather than oils or acrylics to paint 
pictures. 

“Were you a professional artist or was it a hobby, like it is with most people?” Lorna asked. 

Darcy had smiled wryly. “Yes, I was professional, but eventually I turned amateur.” 

“But that’s sheer nonsense,” Dora said. “The system works the other way around. When you 
start out, you’re an amateur. When you get good enough to earn money, you become a 
professional.” 

Typical teacher, thought Darcy, always ready to explain how things worked. “Then I did it 
backwards, but I still think it was the right decision. I started out hoping to have a lucrative 
career in the arts, but it simply did not work out. Far too much competition, though there were 
other reasons as well. So, when I got tired of struggling to promote my work, I decided to earn 
my living as a bookkeeper and give away my art.” 

“Give it away!” Lorna exclaimed. “But then why do it at all? You’re entitled to be paid for 
anything you do that has value to other people.” 

“The problem,” Darcy said, “is to find enough people willing to pay for art.” 

“The answer to the problem seems clear enough to me,” Lorna went on. “If people aren’t 


willing to buy your art, then you simply don’t do it.” 

“But I love drawing and painting,” Darcy said. “It makes me happy to draw.” 

The argument had gone for another five minutes, with nobody giving in. Lorna obviously 
put dollar signs on everything and could not understand why anyone would put time and effort 
into creating something only to give it away. Dora agreed with her. 

Now, Darcy thought of how much she enjoyed using color and imagination to make a sheet 
of white paper come to life, and shook her head. 

She crossed off September 30 on her paper calendar, then sat at the computer and opened her 
solitaire game. She’d started crossing the days off ten days ago. Why? It wasn’t as if she were in 
a prison. It had been her own decision to come to New Dawn. And it wasn’t as though she were 
counting the days until Christmas, because she didn’t even like Christmas. Which was just one 
more fact that made it difficult to fit in with people. 

Darcy blazed through half a dozen games, then rose and wandered over to her drawing table. 
If only she could find a drawing project that excited her, time would fly by instead of dragging. It 
felt like she was trying to wade through gumbo. She riffled through the sketches littering the 
table and glanced at the list of possibilities pinned to her bulletin board. Nothing. Nada. Even the 
drives she took down to the beach didn’t help. Her excitement had flat lined. 

Frustrated and angry with her brain because it wouldn’t cooperate, she went back to the 
computer and opened her graphics program. If she couldn’t draw on paper, she’d play with 
pixels. The last landscape she’d downloaded to add to her collection of wallpaper needed work. 
The scene was a prairie wheatfield in August, with a grove of trees and the farm buildings in the 
background. Always determined to look at pure landscape with no hint of humans, she painted 
over the farm buildings. Now the image was clean, with golden wheat in the foreground and 
yellow-leaved trees in the background. Perfect! 

The phone rang and Hal’s voice said, ““Wanna come down and have another 8-ball lesson?” 

“Love to! I’ll be right there.” 

Five minutes later, she walked into the billiard room. Hal was making practice shots with the 
8-ball. He looked up, smiled, and said, “How’s it going?” 

“Lousy,” she said, and told him about the women at table Four and the non-conversations 
that droned on there. “I don’t get it. From the way they go on, you’d think that the real world had 
disappeared years ago and now everything that happens is merely what goes on inside the four 
walls of New Dawn.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,” Hal said. 

“What?” 

“Everybody’s just sitting around waiting to die.” 

Darcy was stunned into silence for a moment. Then her brain began to work again. Of 
course! That’s what it was—the people in New Dawn had given up, had stopped living. “But I’m 
not,” she said, and paused to give Hal a long look. “You haven’t given up either.” 

“No, I haven’t,” he said. 

“Then why do you live here?” 

He smiled. ““Why not? I’ve never been domesticated. I hate cooking, I despise cleaning and 
household chores. I don’t want to get married again, partly because I’d feel obligated to share 
those chores. So New Dawn works for me. I get food and clean sheets, and I live most of my life 
outside these walls.” 

Darcy nodded. Meals and cleaning were two of the reasons she’d chosen to move into New 
Dawn. “Now I’m curious. What’s your life about?” 


Hal smiled again and shrugged. “You’d probably find it boring.” He dropped two balls into 
two pockets with one shot and handed her the cue. “But I do have some sad news for you, if you 
haven’t heard already. I expected an announcement at dinner tonight, but I guess Joyce went 
home before she got the news.” 

“What happened?” 

“Betty Lowther died yesterday.” 

Shock silenced Darcy again. Betty dead? But how? They’d had coffee together four or five 
days ago. Then she realized that she hadn’t seen Betty in the dining room or out in the rose 
garden since then. 

Hal touched her gently on the shoulder. “Sorry, I didn’t mean to surprise you. I thought you 
would know she had advanced lung cancer.” 

“T had no idea. She does...did smoke a lot.” Darcy paused. “Sorry, that was kind of a dumb 
remark. But no, I didn’t know. She never said a word.” 

“She didn’t want to talk about it,” Hal said. “I caught her in a really down mood one day and 
persuaded her to go for a drive and a drink, and she opened up to me a little. She said the 
cigarettes had already done their worst and she’d decided to keep on smoking because she 
enjoyed it so much.” 

“She wasn’t looking well the last couple of times I saw her, but I didn’t say anything 
because she obviously wanted to talk about anything other than illness. I just never dreamed it 
was so serious.” Darcy aimed the 8-ball at a striped ball and missed. “Did she die in the 
hospital?” 

Hal nodded. “The hospice, actually. She knew about the cancer a couple of years ago and 
planned her exit so she could do it without having to endure the sympathy and attention she 
didn’t want.” 

“So that’s why she gave up her six-pack of cats and moved in here.” 

“That’s right.” 

“T wish I’d known.” Darcy sighed. 

“Why?” Hal said. “What could you have done?” 

“T could have been a strong shoulder for her.” 

Hal shook his head. “But she didn’t need a shoulder. She was a strong woman and proud of 
the fact that she could take responsibility for herself, proud that she could do what had to be done 
without anyone’s help.” 

“T wonder if her son knew.” 

“She never said,” Hal replied. “She refused to tell me anything other than the fact that she 
was dying and that it would be soon. And she made me swear never to tell anybody else. She 
simply did not want to dwell on the subject.” 

“She must have thought about it, though.” 

“Yeah, I’m sure she did,” Hal said, taking another cue off the rack. “Maybe she thought if 
she didn’t say the words, it wouldn’t happen.” 

Darcy shook her head. “No, I don’t think so. Betty wasn’t superstitious. I think she wanted 
to concentrate on living, not dying. That’s what I want to do, concentrate on living, concentrate 
on drawing, but I’m finding it hard in this place.” 

Hal had racked the balls and placed the 8-ball in position. “Shall we play a real game this 
time instead of just practicing shots?” 

“Absolutely!” Focusing on the game would take her mind off Betty, off New Dawn, and off 
her inability to find a drawing project. 


Ls 


It wasn’t until she’d lost three games to Hal, sworn to beat him the next time, and come 
upstairs to bed that Darcy felt a surge of fear. 

She could die tomorrow! 

Betty had known it was coming, perhaps even to the month. But Darcy had no idea when her 
number would be up. With a weak heart, it could happen any time. 

Did she want to die in New Dawn? 

Never! 

She sat up in bed and hugged her knees, surprised at how strongly she had reacted to the 
question. If she didn’t do what she wanted, rather than what convention and so-called common 
sense told her she should do, she could die at New Dawn instead of her cabin in the bush. 

She’d read somewhere that death had a wonderful way of concentrating the mind. The quote 
had been about somebody soon to be hanged, not somebody like Betty or herself, but it was 
working for her just the same. 

It was true she’d only given New Dawn a month, but she was fairly sure things weren’t 
going to improve, and she might not have many months to give. 

But suppose she did have many months left? Even years? New Dawn was a kind of 
purgatory, and she was not ready for that yet. Never would be ready. With any luck at all, she’d 
die in her sleep, of a heart attack, and never know it was coming. It wasn’t that she was afraid of 
death but spending precious time thinking about it and anticipating it was boring, boring, boring. 
And a waste of that precious time. 

A cabin in the bush. That was the first thought that had come into her head. But it just 
wouldn’t do. She could cook for herself, and hire somebody to do the cleaning, if her glutes 
wouldn’t cooperate, but she couldn’t kid herself about being strong enough to chop wood and 
carry water. 

Darcy climbed out of bed and went to sit at her drawing table. If life at New Dawn was 
working for Hal, why not for her? He must be doing something that he enjoyed so much he 
didn’t care where he ate and slept. She’d love to know what was occupying his mind but the 
‘what’ didn’t really matter. She knew what occupied hers: drawing. 

But only when she was inspired to draw, which she had been for all her life, up to now. 
Something had killed her enthusiasm and that something had to be New Dawn. Sure, there had 
often been times in the past when she felt uninspired, but that was usually because she was tired, 
and these times had never lasted more than a day or three. This past month was the longest, driest 
period she’d ever experienced. No, two months now. She’d expected to put drawing aside for the 
month it took to sell the house and move, because there simply hadn’t been time. But for the last 
month, she’d had nothing but time. 

Yes, she’d drawn silly pictures of people as animals but, as she’d told Betty, that was just a 
joke. She didn’t want to draw people, except as odd cartoon characters to release her frustrations 
with them. 

For a brief moment, she regretted not keeping her bookkeeping practice. She had enjoyed 
creating order out of chaos. But it had been enjoyment, not a passion, and she’d reached the point 
where she wanted to spend all her time on drawing. This simply confirmed her theory that New 
Dawn was keeping her from following her passion. 

Darcy swung her chair around and stared out the window at buildings faintly lit by the 


streetlights below. She could go talk to JoJo. Who would probably say ‘I told you so’ and then 
scold her for making too quick a decision about moving into New Dawn. 

One of those buildings across the street was a new condo. Darcy put her elbows on the 
windowsill and stared at five stories of dark windows. Before she talked to JoJo, she could take a 
look at what else might suit her better than this attempt at communal living. Which was what she 
should have done in the first place, but better late than never. 

She’d go and look at that condo in the morning. The location was excellent, but how would 
it feel to be inside it? There were several other places she could live, too: townhouses, 
apartments, trailer parks. 

Oh, and McTavish Island! That would be wonderful! Darcy remembered with pleasure her 
two weekend visits to a former work buddy now living there. There were only half a dozen cars 
on the tiny island, delivered by barge, because you couldn’t get there except by a small walk-on 
passenger ferry or an equally small airplane. Very few people lived there, so ninety percent of the 
island was wild. She thought with pleasure about all those beaches with nobody on them, except 
in summer, when the people with vacation homes came for a while. She’d seen many birds, and 
animals. Were there bears? She couldn’t recall whether Diane had answered that question. 

Other memories began to surface. Sitting with Diane drinking coffee, their chitchat 
interrupted frequently by neighbors dropping in uninvited for coffee, or to deliver messages. 
“Don’t they phone first to see if you’re busy or not?” Darcy had asked. 

“No,” Diane replied. “People are always dropping in, pretty much expecting you to have the 
coffee pot on. I do the same thing to them. It’s a friendly community.” 

Friendliness was a good thing, but that way of living was too social for Darcy. The visits to 
Diane reminded her of the time she’d been living in a small community in another town and 
attended a party next door with a dozen or so other people from the street. Her hostess was a 
good person and a great neighbor. Darcy had met and liked some of the others, but after an hour, 
she couldn’t stand what seemed like pointless chatter. She slipped out to the kitchen, ostensibly 
to get more food, and stayed there for five minutes while she listened to the buzz in the living 
room. She simply could not talk herself into going back in there, so she snuck out the back door, 
wriggled through a gap in the hedge, and went into her own house. 

Darcy sighed and reluctantly discarded the idea of McTavish Island. Then she rose and 
headed back to her bed. Small islands might not work for her, but there were other possibilities to 
explore. She’d start with that condo first thing in the morning. She wasn’t going to tell anybody 
what she was doing, though. 


By nine in the morning, Darcy was ready to attack the condo across the street. All she had to 
do was phone the number given in the ad and make an appointment. But, as she started to punch 
in the numbers, a key rattled in the door, and the door opened. 

Startled, Darcy shut the phone off. 

Two middle-aged women came in, pushing a trolley of cleaning supplies. They must be the 
cleaners, whom she’d managed to avoid the first three times they’d done her suite. The tall, slim 
redhead introduced herself as Glenna and the shorter of the two as Midge. 

“T’m Darcy,” she said. “Should I leave, so I don’t get in your way?” 

“No,” said Glenna. “We’ll ask you to move when it’s necessary.” 

“Tt’s nice to meet you,” Midge said. “We’ve decided you’re the neatest resident in this 


building. No ornaments on the windowsills and no crap on the bathroom counter. Cleaning this 
place is a snap.” 

Darcy laughed. “I like a simple life. I don’t keep stuff that I don’t use.” 

“Don’t you use makeup at all?” Glenna asked. “Or do you hide it in the medicine cabinet? 
Most women have a ton of it.” 

“T tried makeup when I was in my twenties,” Darcy said. “A friend taught me how. When 
she put makeup on, she looked like a different person, and I was fascinated. But my enthusiasm 
didn’t last. It took way too long to put it on and then I’d forget to check the mirror and discover 
hours later that I’d chewed off all the lipstick except for an outer rim. That looked totally 
ridiculous, so I just quit altogether.” 

“The stuff costs a lot, too,” Glenna said. She turned to her partner. “I'll do the bathroom, 
Midge.” 

The cleaners were finished in less than an hour. As they closed the door, Darcy wondered if 
she should have asked one of them to replace the bulb in the kitchen ceiling fixture. Fear of 
heights meant she didn’t like climbing up even on just a kitchen chair. But somewhere she’d read 
that New Dawn employed a maintenance man. Maybe in that list of rules she’d thrown out. 

She enjoyed throwing things out. It felt like freedom. It was only when she got rid of the 
things cluttering her house, her life, and her head, that she could see clearly who she was and 
what she wanted to do next. 

Sometimes, of course, she regretted throwing out something. Like that list of rules. But she 
could ask Hal about the maintenance man. 

Darcy picked up the phone, then put it down again. Her earlier enthusiasm must have been 
diluted by talking to the cleaners. She didn’t like talking on the phone. She preferred 
conversations face to face, so she could see the other person’s expressions, could tell when that 
person was finished saying something, so that they didn’t both start sentences at the same time, 
then apologize for interrupting, and waste time fussing over who should speak next. Telephone 
calls were also stressful because she had to instantly absorb what the caller was saying and 
respond without having time to think about it. Whenever she could, she used email or texting. 

Darcy sighed, then dialed the number for the condo across the street. The woman who 
answered sound brisk and business-like. 

“T’d like to see the suites for sale in Glenmorgan,” Darcy said. 

“Of course,” the woman said. “If you’d like to meet me in front of the building in, say, half 
an hour, I’ll take you through the show suite. I think you’!l be impressed with the quality.” 

“But I don’t want to see a show suite,” Darcy said. “I want to see a suite that is for sale. Any 
floor will do, though I’d prefer one of the upper floors.” 

“T can’t do that,” the woman said. She sounded just a trifle impatient. “None of them are 
finished yet, only the show suite.” 

“But surely you can’t sell a place sight unseen,” Darcy protested. 

“We always do it that way. The show suite presents you with a perfect view of how the 
finished units will look, and there’s a wide choice of colors and materials.” 

“T don’t understand.” Darcy was getting more and more frustrated. “How can anyone buy a 
home without walking around in it, seeing how it feels, what the views are, how the windows are 
oriented?” 

“People do it all the time,” the woman replied. “I’ve never had any complaints.” 

“What about clothes?” Darcy demanded. “Would you buy a dress without trying it on first?” 

“T wouldn’t, but lots of people buy dresses from a catalogue.” 


She’d forgotten about catalogues. “Okay, but it can’t be very satisfactory, and I'll bet people 
send things back all the time. I just can’t imagine buying something as important as a home 
without walking around in it.” She needed to see what the lighting was like, what might be seen 
from the windows; she needed to know how it felt to be in that space. “T’Il wait until your 
building is finished. Then I’1l come and look at the suites.” 

“There won’t be any left,” said the woman. “Two-thirds of the units are already sold, and 
they’ ll all be gone by the time the builder is finished.” She paused. “I take it you’ve lived where 
you are for a good many years.” 

Darcy decided not to explain. “Yes,” she said, “I have. Too long, probably. I can’t imagine 
spending so much money on something I haven’t seen.” 

“T could show you some houses.” 

“No, that won’t work,” Darcy said. “I can’t do the maintenance anymore, and I can’t afford 
to pay someone else to do it. What about townhouses?” 

“What price do you have in mind?” 

Darcy told her. 

“T’m afraid there isn’t much available in that price range,” the woman said. “But I can put 
together a list and call when it’s done. If there’s anything that interests you, we can arrange for a 
viewing.” 

“All right. Yes, I’d like that.” Darcy gave her name and number to the saleswoman, whose 
name turned out to be Shannon something. She didn’t quite catch the last name, but what the 
hell, she’d get a business card when they met. 

What she needed now was a big mug of coffee. Something to take up the space and time 
she’d planned to spend on looking at the condo units across the street. Something to both soothe 
and stimulate her brain, to make her feel like she was accomplishing something. Of course, she’d 
get jazzed if she drank more than one mug, but after all, she got wired by anything that 
stimulated the brain: a concert, a movie, a new idea, a new experience. Such stimulation was 
often worth it, but also stressful. And, no matter what caused the stress. she had to be alone to 
recuperate from it. 

So, she might just as well use this morning to be alone and quiet, to de-stress and maybe do 
more thinking about the situation she’d gotten herself into. She made the coffee, picked up a 
magazine she’d stolen out of the lounge the night before, and sat in the chair beside the balcony 
sliding doors. She’d riffle through the magazine first, to clear her mind. 

Up front was an article called “Languishing.” 

Languishing? That sounded a lot too much like some Regency heroine in a filmy white dress 
draped over a sofa, one hand held to her pale brow. 

But the article turned out to be about psychology. The definition of languishing was “a sense 
of stagnation and emptiness. It feels as if you’re muddling through your days, looking at your life 
through a foggy windshield.” 

Bingo! That’s exactly what she was feeling. In other words, kind of generally pissed-off 
instead of roaring mad. Uncomfortable and restless instead of being in pain. 

The article said that peak well-being meant having a strong sense of meaning, mastery and 
mattering to others. Yes, that’s what she felt like normally, when she was drawing well, and 
managing life efficiently. “Mattering to others” wasn’t as important, though she couldn’t dismiss 
it completely. Otherwise, why had she ever bothered to try selling her work? 

Depression, on the other hand, was the depths of ill-being, feeling despondent, drained, and 
worthless. 


Darcy took a sip of coffee and nodded. She knew about depression. She’d suffered from 
them in high school and on into her fifties and at such times, she’d felt like a stranger in her own 
life. What finally helped had been another magazine article, which said that if depression wasn’t 
caused by an imbalance of chemicals in the body, there must be something wrong with how you 
were living your life. 

That statement made a lot of sense and, gradually, she’d learned to manage her life in 
accordance with her personality rather than assuming that doing what other people did must be 
right for her. Divorce had done wonders for some problems. The avoidance of large cities and 
crowded social events worked, too. Acceptance of who she was and what she needed had more 
or less completed the task. 

Of course, she still felt ‘down’ at times. Like now. She wanted to hash everything over with 
Betty, and she couldn’t. 

That was a very selfish thought, of course. She felt sorry that Betty hadn’t had the chance for 
a longer life, and for the pain Betty must have suffered from the horrible disease. She would miss 
Betty, which might have pleased Betty if she’d known, but really, that feeling was selfish. 
However, she had to accept that she was human, and there was no doubt humans were selfish. 

Sometimes she felt down simply because she was tired. At other times, she’d be fed up with 
humanity in general or the cussedness of inanimate objects—mostly colored pencils—which 
wouldn’t do what she wanted them to do. Then she’d go buy a bottle of Irish whiskey and get 
drunk. When she was drunk, she didn’t care about anything except having another drink and 
blotting out the entire world. 

The blotting out worked very well, and she felt fuzzy, happy, and blissfully at peace. Until 
she woke up next morning. Then she’d be stuck with a hangover that felt worse than anything 
she’d been moaning about the day before. A diet of water, painkillers, naps, and groaning. Then 
she’d swear off liquor forever and ever. 

Darcy chuckled. Until the next time, of course. But it didn’t happen more than two or three 
times a year and she’d come to realize that blotting out of the rest of the world was worth the 
pain of the aftermath. By the time the hangover was gone, she’d had maybe 24 hours of complete 
rest from dealing with the outside world, which was enough for her to feel refreshed and ready to 
do battle again. 

But languishing didn’t seem serious enough to take the kill-or-cure whiskey trip. It was 
described as: When you re languishing, you might not notice the dulling of delight or dwindling 
of drive. You’re indifferent to your indifference. When you can t see your own suffering, you don t 
do much to help yourself. 

Exactly! There was really nothing awful about New Dawn. The living space, the food, and 
the other amenities were fine, and those were the things she’d thought would make her life easier 
and freer. She’d assumed that social interaction wouldn’t be problem if she could keep it down to 
one meal a day. For most people, New Dawn would be the perfect solution. 

She’d certainly assumed it would be perfect, which was why she hadn’t spent more time 
thinking about it or looking at other ideas for where to live. She should have learned by now that 
she tended to be over-optimistic. JoJo would no doubt have something to say about that when 
she fessed up about her discontent. 

Okay, New Dawn was a fine institution, but not for her. The general atmosphere of “waiting 
to die” was destroying her will to live and create. She couldn’t think of any concrete evidence to 
back up her conclusion, but it felt right. 

Darcy flipped back the pages and reread the article. By the time she finished, she was 


laughing. The author either loved alliteration or thought using it made his words more 
memorable. “The dulling of delight or the dwindling of drive.” Maybe she shouldn’t be laughing, 
she thought, maybe she used some similar device in her drawings. 

She tossed the magazine aside, went to her favorite chair, the swivel work chair behind her 
drawing table, and stared out the window. Living alone was good; she’d been on her own for 
several years now and life had been peaceful. What had drawn her to New Dawn was the 
prepared meals and the housekeeping. It was nice not to have to do it herself, but it wasn’t worth 
living in the same building with a lot of other humans. Or with all the rules, written and 
unwritten, that she was expected to obey. 

When she lived on a small acreage a hundred miles up the coast, and her husband was away 
at sea, she’d be alone for weeks or months at a time. Every Saturday, she’d drive to town, get 
groceries, and go to the drugstore, and sometimes the liquor store. Wherever she went, she’d 
greet the clerk and have a minute’s chat about weather or newspaper headlines and go home 
quite happy. That was enough social life. 

Had she missed Randy? Not nearly as much as he thought she did! 


Chapter 7 ~ Impossible Dreams 


Shannon Pitt’s voice sounded more upbeat than usual. “Darcy, I think I’ve found a property 
that might suit you. A townhouse in a complex that has a lot of trees.” 

“Are the walls still standing?” Darcy quipped, then wished she hadn’t when the silence at 
the other end of the line went on too long. “Sorry. It’s just the ones I’ve seen had more wrong 
than right with them.” 

“T can’t help that,” Shannon said. “You gave me a price range and some parameters, and I’ve 
been sticking to them.” 

Shannon agreed to pick her up in an hour, and Darcy brewed some coffee to drink while she 
waited. She would try her best to be as upbeat as Shannon, but she was losing hope that the 
realtor would find anything she could afford. Naive about strata properties when they’d started 
this search three weeks ago, Darcy hadn’t realized that she’d have to pay a monthly maintenance 
fee. That, plus food and utilities and taxes and insurance, meant she might have to dip into her 
savings account every month. Unfortunately, there wouldn’t be much, if anything, left in it after 
buying a place. 

So, should she think about renting instead? She’d already scanned the paper and discovered 
rents were higher than she’d thought they would be. And interest on savings accounts was 
certainly lower than she’d ever thought it could go. 

Darcy sighed. Renting meant that her savings would be depleted at a slower rate, but she 
might still use it up too fast. Could she arrange to have a conveniently fatal heart attack at about 
the time the money was gone? As Hal might say, running out of money would really put her 
behind the 8-ball. 

Besides, she didn’t like the idea of renting, of living in space that belonged to somebody 
else. Which was exactly what she was doing in New Dawn, with all its rules and regulations 
about how she treated the place. And, with rentals, there was no guarantee that the owners 
wouldn’t convert it to a strata and sell the apartments. There were many things that could 
happen, and she didn’t want to live with her fingers crossed all the time. 

She had to dip into the savings every month for New Dawn, but she’d estimated how long 
that money would last, even allowing for rent increases, and it had come to something like 
twenty years. It was very unlikely she’d live to be a hundred and six. 

Unlikely, but still possible. 

Darcy rose and put her mug in the sink. It was time to go wait downstairs at the front door 
for Shannon. She no longer regretted her haste in signing up at New Dawn. She might have made 
the same choice, after checking out the real estate market the way she was doing now. And she 
might then have been reconciled to living in the place. 

Somehow, she didn’t think so. Every day, the walls felt more like the gray concrete of prison 
walls. Every day, she felt more eager to leave those walls behind. But what if there was nothing 
else out there? 

Shannon was already waiting for her downstairs. “I think you’Il like this place,” the woman 
said, as she put the car into gear and slid out into the traffic. “It was built about forty years ago, 
but it’s been well-maintained. And units seldom come up for sale, which means the owners like 
living there.” 

“Good management?” Darcy asked. 

“T talked to realtors at the open house,” Shannon said, “and the answer is yes. The place has 


a brand-new roof, but the strata still has money in the contingency reserve. Apparently, the 
owners have never been hit with a special assessment for repairs.” 

Good news for her shrinking savings account! That is, if the management continued to be 
efficient. Darcy frowned at the thought. She was getting too negative. But, she reminded herself, 
she had to think about all the possibilities. She’d been an optimist about New Dawn and look 
where that had got her. 

Maybe the dark, overcast skies were making her feel negative. But clouds and rain were 
good when you were looking at property. Sunshine made everything seem so pretty. Nice places 
seemed nicer, and dumps became quaint. 

Shannon turned into a side street, drove halfway up the hill, then went left into a cluster of 
one- and two-story condo-style houses all painted a cream color. At the far end, Shannon parked 
in front of a closed garage door. Darcy got out and looked at the row of units. There were six in 
the building, all two-story. 

“T thought you said this unit was all on one floor.” 

“Tt is,” Shannon replied. “What looks like the upper story for it belongs to the unit next door, 
on your right.” 

“You mean somebody’s going to be tramping around right over my head?” 

Shannon unlocked the front door. “I doubt you’!l ever hear a thing. That portion of the house 
is a bedroom and well-carpeted, and the insulation between units is much more than that required 
by the city bylaws.” 

Darcy followed the woman inside, down a hallway which opened into a kitchen, separated 
from the dining area and living room by a high counter. On the far wall were glass sliding doors 
leading into a garden enclosed by a high fence. The fence itself was backed by tall Douglas firs. 
She stood at the doors for a moment and looked at the masses of flowers and shrubs. “Who looks 
after the garden?” 

“Tn this building, the owners do,” Shannon said. 

“But you told me that in a strata complex, the council is responsible for all the outside 
maintenance.” 

“That’s generally true, but because the gardens back here are completely fenced and no one 
has access but the owner, there’s a bylaw that states such space will be looked after by the 
owner.” 

Darcy continued to look at the garden, which was a black mark against the unit as far as she 
was concerned. She liked wild plants in wild areas, and she loved any kind of tree, but gardening 
was a chore, not a pleasure. Aside from that, her hips wouldn’t let her do much. But if she let it 
go to weeds, who would care? None of it was visible to the street and if her upstairs neighbors 
were annoyed by the beauty of dandelions, buttercups, and smooth cat’s ear, they could avoid 
looking. “Okay,” she said, “‘let’s see the rest of it.” 

She followed Shannon through a big bedroom, a small bedroom, two bathrooms, and a 
laundry area. The rooms were attractive, but she noticed the two bedrooms looked out on the 
garden area. “The garden is on the north side of the building, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Shannon said, “I’m afraid it is. You’d get sunshine on some of it during the summer, 
but not much during the winter.” 

“So, the only opening that will let sunshine into the house is the glass top half of the front 
door?” 

“Yes. But you wouldn’t need to cover the windows in the living room or the two bedrooms 
because no one can see into them. You’d have natural light all day.” 


A north light was what she preferred for drawing. But only for drawing, which would take 
place in just one room. For the rest of the house, she wanted sunshine. Lots of sunshine. It 
provided food for her imagination, just as it provided food for plants. And besides, it looked and 
felt good. 

“Come and see the kitchen,” Shannon said. “It was completely renovated two years ago.” 

Darcy leaned her elbows on the ledge separating the counter from the dining room while 
Shannon pointed out elegant new appliances, and light fixtures, and reasonably ample counter 
space. Then she turned and looked across the dining table to the living room and the garden 
outside. It felt like she was in a cave. 

“What do you think?” Shannon asked. “Isn’t this kitchen fantastic?” 

“Tt’s very nice. But I’m not much into cooking, so I can’t say that it thrills me.” There were 
things wrong with the place, Darcy decided, but there would, no doubt, be things wrong with any 
place she looked at. The price was right, and the maintenance fees were affordable. She’d have 
enough money left for emergencies. The paint was light and fresh, and the space attractive in its 
way. But it was still a cave. 

“T don’t know,” Darcy said. “I need to think about it.” 

“There isn’t anything else available,” Shannon said. “Look,” she added briskly, “before you 
make an offer on this property, and I think you should, you must read the legal documents 
governing the strata, so that you know exactly what you’re getting into. Stratas are required to 
provide all information that’s relevant.” 

“Okay.” They hadn’t reached this point with any of the other places Darcy had seen and 
rejected after a quick look. So, she would read whatever she had to and try to imagine living in a 
house with no sunshine. 

In the car, Shannon gave her a large brown envelope which was much heavier than Darcy 
expected. She held it in her lap and remained silent while Shannon drove and talked about the 
advantages of the property. When they pulled into New Dawn’s half-circle driveway, Shannon 
said, “How soon can you read those documents? If you have questions, you can phone me. Ill 
have the answers or be able to get them.” 

Darcy got out and rested one hand on the top of her door. “Give me a couple of days. ’m 
slow at reading fine print.” 

Shannon nodded her agreement and vanished up the street before Darcy managed to climb 
the steps to her front door. 

Upstairs, Darcy brewed more coffee and thought about the condo unit. Maybe she should 
just bite the bullet and go for it. After all, the place was quite attractive and, most important, she 
could afford it. Perhaps she’d get used to not having any sunlight inside the place. And anyway, 
weren’t caves supposed to be places of refuge, safety, and shelter? 

She settled into the big, soft chair beside the balcony sliding door, put her mug on the side 
table, and reluctantly opened the fat brown envelope. Tomorrow, she wouldn’t remember a word 
of all this blather, but if the law said she had to read it, she’d read it. 

First came a sheaf of strata council meeting minutes. Darcy shifted them to the bottom of the 
pile and looked out at dark gray clouds drifting toward the east. The rain would start any time 
now, making all the trees happy. 

Next came a slightly dog-eared copy of the Strata Properties Act, with Shannon’s name 
printed on it. Darcy winced at the thickness of the book. It would take hours to read all that and 
she wouldn’t know what most of it meant in the real world, anyway. That, too, went to the 
bottom of the pile. 


Darcy riffled through stapled sheets headed Bylaws. All right, this bundle of torture was 
only fourteen pages. Single-spaced, of course. She’d start with this one, after a fortifying 
mouthful of coffee. Maybe the caffeine would keep her awake. 

An hour later, she decided the Bylaws weren’t likely to be a problem. Many of them were 
administrative rules about election to council and meetings and so on and she could just ignore 
those. The one which did give her pause said that the owners in buildings Five and Six must keep 
their back gardens in reasonable order. She supposed she had to assume that the unit she’d 
looked at was in one of those buildings. But what was ‘reasonable order’? Who decided what 
was ‘reasonable’? 

She could claim physical disability, but they’d just tell her to hire somebody to do the 
garden. Maybe what she could do was simply hire somebody to rip everything out and cover the 
ground with gravel. End of problem. End of story. Except that she’d have to look at the gravel. 

You could plant trees, she told herself. Trees don’t need to be weeded. 

The last document in the pile was labeled Rules and consisted of only three pages. But why 
would a strata need rules when it already had bylaws? She resisted the temptation to go make 
more coffee, to delay getting the answer. 

By the time she finished the first page, Darcy felt like screaming. She tossed the Rules on 
the side table, along with the rest of the verbiage. The rules were ten times worse than those New 
Dawn had. And that was only the first page. 

No pink plastic flamingos on the front lawn. No flags hung outside. No cars to be parked in 
any but designated parking areas. No laundry ever, ever, ever to be dried outside. No loud noise 
after ten p.m. No noise at all after eleven p.m. No this, no that, no the other. There were a few of 
the other kind of rules, too: must do this, must do that, must do the other. 

And she’d thought New Dawn had stringent rules! Well, that was that. No strata home for 
her. She’d had enough of rules and restrictions and confinement. 

Her thoughts returned at once to the cabin in the bush, causing another internal cry of 
anguish. She’d have to have help for that cabin, and she didn’t want help; she wanted to do it all 
on her own. 

McTavish Island floated back into her mind. Maybe she could fly up and look at it. If she 
lived there, she could refuse to answer her phone. Run and hide somewhere if people came to the 
door. Cultivate a persona of grumpy old crone. Darcy snorted at the thought. Face it; she was 
already a grumpy old crone. 

She glanced at the bed, then walked toward it. Nap time. Escape time. 


Ls 


The next day, Darcy sat across from JoJo in the Sunshine Cafe, old, familiar territory where 
they’d spent many hours drinking coffee and discussing the state of the world. 

“T don’t know what to say,” JoJo said. “I gave you hell for moving too fast when you signed 
into New Dawn, because I thought it would be better to check out what else was available. Now 
it looks like that place is probably the best bet after all.” 

“But I just can’t draw,” Darcy protested. “It feels as though my imagination is dead, as 
though my brain can’t function.” She put her coffee mug on the table with more force than 
necessary. “I feel as if I’m locked in, that I can’t move.” 

JoJo snorted. “You say your imagination is dead, but it sounds to me like it’s thriving.” 

“Why?” 


“Because,” JoJo said, leaning forward, “you get a crazy idea in your head, and nobody can 
pry it loose! New Dawn isn’t a prison and you’re not locked in. You’re just imagine that you are. 
Why don’t you try thinking of the place as a refuge, as a place where you’re safe and looked 
after?” 

Darcy moved her left arm so that the waitress could put down her egg salad sandwich. 
“Because I don’t want to be ‘looked after.’ I want to look after myself, as much as I can, for as 
long as I can. And being safe is fine, but nobody is ever completely safe. Some people want 
cradle-to-grave security, like the old-time socialists used to offer, but it doesn’t exist.” 

“Youre quite right, it doesn’t. And, from what I hear in the news, socialism tries to keep 
everybody secure by taking away their freedom, by treating people like little kids who can’t 
think for themselves.” JoJo slid her coffee mug to the edge of the table so the waitress could 
refill it. “But we have to have rules. For example, traffic laws are rules, and I don’t recall you 
ever objecting to those.” 

“Yes, I know that. Traffic rules keep the streets from being utter chaos. I used to complain 
about rules in the dormitory,” Darcy said, “but those rules were nothing compared to what New 
Dawn has, or what that strata council has. And when I was a kid, we played games like 
Parcheesi, and Chinese Checkers, and whist. Those all had rules for playing and scoring, and I 
didn’t object to those, either, because they were necessary.” 

JoJo said, “Don’t you think New Dawn’s rules are necessary?” 

“Some of them, perhaps, but not all.” Darcy sighed. “I suppose I really want the freedom 
that I had as a kid, to wander the valley whenever I wanted to. My parents never seemed to 
worry about me running into a bear, or a cougar, or a timber wolf.” 

JoJo laughed. “With your kind of stubbornness, they probably thought they should be more 
worried about the animals!” 

“Thanks a bunch! But, you know, if you’re never allowed to face danger, how can you learn 
how to deal with it?” 

“Yes,” said JoJo, “and if you make people so ‘safe’ that they never have to worry about 
money, food, rent, clothes, or entertainment, what incentive do they have to learn, to experiment, 
to explore, or to create something new?” 

“None, I guess. I suppose I should feel blessed that I can still experiment, explore, and learn. 
And, as long as I’m able to draw, I can entertain myself forever. Which brings us back to my 
problem.” Darcy leaned across the table and tapped JoJo’s hand. “I’ve tried everything, both 
physical and mental, to get over this block. I’ve talked to myself until I’m sick of my own voice. 
I’ve tried yoga, meditation, even self-hypnosis, and none of it works. I think my next step will be 
to buy a bottle of whiskey and get pissed to the eyeballs.” 

“You mustn’t do that!” JoJo frowned. “Drinking is a social thing.” 

“Of course, it’s a social thing. I’m socializing with myself.” 

“Darcy, don’t be so damn stubborn.” 

“Being stubborn is a symptom of the fact that I can think for myself.” 

JoJo leaned back against the worn leatherette of the booth. “Oh, all right. You’ Il do what you 
want, anyway. You always do.” 

“Except this time. I’m blocked. And I can’t figure a way around it.” 

“Well, cheer up,” JoJo said. “David and Chrissie are moving onto their farm next week, and 
they’re planning on throwing a celebration party.” 

“Five acres, all their own! I’m green with envy!” 

“Well,” JoJo said, “as long as you don’t go pink or purple.” 


Ls 


Hal racked the balls for their first game of 8-ball and said, “So how’s it going in the dining 
room these days?” 

“Same, same,” Darcy replied. “Dora talks about her career as a teacher all the time. I guess 
it’s a way for her to live in the past, when she had some importance in the community.” 

“And perhaps lets her forget that she feels she has no importance now.” 

“Exactly.” Darcy rubbed chalk on the tip of her cue. “And Lorna moans about how 
wonderful everything was fifty years ago; I think because back then she had hope and 
enthusiasm for living. Which she doesn’t now.” 

“What about Carol?” 

“She’s started asking me rude questions about myself and my past. At first, I thought she 
was being nosy, but now I think she just wants to hear stories.” 

Hal nodded. “Carol has early dementia, right? She probably enjoys your stories while you’re 
telling them, because they engage her mind and give her something to think about.” 

“Temporarily,” Darcy said. “She forgets them by the next evening and often asks me the 
same question again. At first, I repeated that particular story. Then I thought that the other two 
would get bored by the repetition, if they weren’t already bored by the story, and I made up 
different stories.” 

“And?” 

“Didn’t work. Dora caught me in the elevator the other day and said she and Lorna didn’t 
want made-up stories; they wanted the true stories. When I asked why, she said that if she got 
bored, she took the opportunity to shut her ears and focus on the next thing she was going to tell 
us about teaching history.” 

Hal chuckled, then turned serious. “I think most of them are very bored.” 

“T know.” Darcy sighed. “I’m beginning to understand just how dull their lives are and how 
hard they try to fill up the empty space. Mary Strachan asked me the other day if I’d sign a get- 
well card for Frank Stewart.” 

“What’s wrong with him? I haven’t heard any news about Frank.” 

“Nothing was wrong with him. He just went into hospital for very minor routine surgery. He 
was back the next day.” Darcy missed her shot. 

Hal bent forward, aiming for a ball close to a middle pocket. “Well, I guess it’s not 
surprising that they’re all just sitting around waiting to die.” 

“T’m not doing to do that.” 

“So, what are you drawing these days?” 

“Not a damn thing,” Darcy grumbled. “Writers have blocks and so do artists. I’ve decided 
I’m going over the wall.” 

Hal put his cue down and looked at her. “Where? I’Il miss you.” 

“T don’t know. So far, I haven’t found anything I can afford.” She smiled at him. “But if my 
next residence isn’t too far away, you can always invite me here for a game.” 

“T will, too.” He studied how the remaining balls lay on the table, planning his next shot. 
After dropping two balls into pockets, he straightened. “How about a trailer park? Or maybe they 
don’t call them that anymore. What you do is rent a space with utility hook-ups in a trailer park, 
buy what’s now called a ‘manufactured home,’ and get it installed. Those places can be quite 
elegant.” 


“Why didn’t you do that? Oh, now I remember; you don’t like cooking or cleaning.” He still 
hadn’t told her what he did during the day. “Where do you go and what do you do to keep the 
gray wolves of boredom from your door?” 

“T go to the library.” 

Darcy could tell by the look on his face that he wasn’t going to reveal anything else. She 
sighed, curiosity itching at her again. 

“T noticed you’re limping tonight,” Hal said. “What’s wrong?” 

“Do you really want to know or are you just changing the subject?” 

“T really want to know,” he said. “Cross my heart!” 

“This story goes back a long way,” Darcy replied, “all the way to playing my one and only 
game of soccer in high school. There was an accident which resulted in my left foot acquiring a 
floating bone.” 

“As I recall, there are a lot of bones in the foot.” 

“Twenty-six, along with thirty joints and more than a hundred muscles, tendons and 
ligaments,” Darcy said. “I had a good reason for learning that.” 

“What happened?” 

“T was running full tilt down the field, and one of the opposition team was running full tilt 
toward me,” Darcy replied. “She landed every one of her two hundred pounds on the arch of my 
left foot, and I fell flat. I got carried off the field and didn’t get up again for about a week.” 

“What did the x-rays say?” Hal moved aside so she could position herself for a shot. 

“No x-rays, no nothing. I’m not even sure the local hospital had an x-ray machine. The one 
and only doctor came and prodded at my foot and decided nothing was broken and that was 
that.” Darcy made her shot, the ball rolled into a pocket, and she checked to see what other balls 
she could aim for. 

“Was that when you were living in the dormitory?” 

“Yes. The matron helped me to give the foot both hot and cold soaks. After a week or so, I 
was walking again.” Darcy missed the next shot. “I think what happened was that the impact 
jarred loose one of the bones in the arch of my foot. I didn’t have a problem again until I was in 
my thirties. I did the flutter kick in a swimming pool and that motion made the bone poke out 
against the inner side of my arch about a full inch. I couldn’t walk for a week.” 

Hal shook his head. “I trust you got some decent medical attention then.” 

“T saw a GP; he wasn’t interested. But he did give me a referral to a bone specialist, who 
said he could operate but that there was only a fifty percent chance it would improve. I told him 
that fifty percent wasn’t good enough and took care of it myself. No more high heels, no more 
flutter kick, no more anything else that stressed the arch. That’s worked pretty well.” 

“T guess the body adapts when it has to.” Hal moved to the far end of the table. 

“That foot is fine most of the time,” Darcy said, “but now and again I accidentally disturb it. 
Then the bone moves outward and presses against the skin, and it hurts, or else makes the whole 
leg ache, right up to the hip. Sometimes I have to use a cane to keep the weight off it.” 

Hal put the cues away, having beaten Darcy yet again. “I hope it gets better soon.” He 
glanced at his watch. “I think I'll go for a fifteen-minute walk and clear out the cobwebs before I 
go to bed.” 

Darcy shivered. “It’s cold out there, especially with that wind blowing off the sea.” 

“T thought you’d be used to the cold, growing up in the north.” 

“That was a very long time ago.” Darcy smiled then, remembering. “Yes, it was cold, very 
cold. The army hut that was the dormitory wasn’t insulated and it was hell in winter.” 


Hal grinned. “Hell? That sounds warm.” 

“Smart ass! I remember once, when it was about fifty below zero Fahrenheit, with a north 
wind, five of us piled into my bunk.” 

“Really? Five? In a double decker bunk?” 

“Two in the top bunk, three in the bottom. You know what kids are like. It’s the same thing 
as seeing how many people you can squeeze into a Volkswagen Bug. Anyway, we didn’t do that 
for fun; we did it to keep warm. I honestly can’t figure out how we managed to sleep, all 
crowded in like that, but we did.” 

“That’s what it is to be young,” Hal said, as he closed the billiards room door behind them. 
“High energy, deep sleep.” 

“It would be nice to have those again, but there’s no way I want to go back to being a 
teenager. I’d like my brain to be old and wise, and my body to be young and energetic.” 

“Dreamer!” 


Chapter 8 ~ Living free 


Darcy looked at the calendar hanging on her kitchen wall. Thursday, November 5. She’d 
been living at New Dawn for more than two months and it seemed like more than two years. No 
end in sight, either. 

Her investigation of mobile home parks had quickly revealed that, just like condos, they had 
way too many rules. Aside from this fatal flaw, the only ones with space available, or mobile 
homes already installed, were in out-of-the-way, inconvenient spots. 

Shannon had been disappointed that she refused to make an offer on the cave townhouse. 
“Deals like this are rare. Nobody’s making real estate anymore, you know!” 

That joke was so old it had a long gray beard. Darcy managed a laugh, because Shannon had 
worked hard for her, but she didn’t think it was funny. 

There was still a lot of land out there, wild land. But any land that wasn’t owned by people 
was owned by the government and, no matter what, the government seemed to have rules about 
what you could and couldn’t do with your own property. She supposed this was partly because 
there were so many more people around now, and that making rules was how humans tried to 
keep things orderly. 

She brewed a coffee, sat at her drawing table, and stared, unseeing, out the window. On the 
homestead up north, they hadn’t paid much attention to the calendar. Instead, they lived by what 
the weather did or didn’t do. Sure, the calendar helped, but just because it was early May, for 
example, that didn’t mean they could start seeding. If it was cold and wet, they had to wait until 
the days were warmer. 

They didn’t live by the clock, either, but by the light available, which meant long hours of 
work in summer, short in winter. The only need for the clock was so her parents wouldn’t miss 
the Winnipeg grain report at noon, or the newscast and entertainment programs at night. She’d 
looked forward to shows like The Shadow or Fibber McGee, hooking rag rugs while the gas 
lamp hissed on the table. 

Come to think of it, there had been a clock in the kitchen, and her father always carried his 
railroad watch. He liked his meals at regular times. And, of course, the cow had to be milked at 
the same time every day. Rosie had her own internal clock because, if the milker was late in 
getting to her, she let everybody know by mournful bellowing. So, the clock had been more 
important than the calendar. 

Darcy put her mug in the sink. It wasn’t that she wanted to go back in time to when she was 
a child, and give up all the conveniences she enjoyed now, like long, hot showers and having 
heat in the house at the flick of a switch. But she did need to live life in such a way that she could 
be on her own, where nobody could tell her what to do or demand she defend her attitude. 

The world population had more than tripled since her high school days. Inventions had 
multiplied, too, and so had all the attendant complications. It wasn’t that she objected to a rising 
population or a technological society. Other people could do whatever they liked. But things had 
changed so much between her childhood and her old age, that her only option to be comfortable 
in her life seemed to mean opting out. She needed silence, and peace, and space where she could 
roam at will without bumping into noise and busyness, without constantly being on guard. 

A couple of years back, she’d shown old photographs of the farm to JoJo’s nephew, a man 
no more than ten years her junior. He’d said, “I get this impression, looking at your pictures, that 
what I’m seeing are pictures of my grandmother’s childhood. But you are nowhere near old 


enough to be my grandmother!” 

She had lived the same kind of life his grandmother lived, though. Pioneer life, fifty years 
behind the rest of the country, making her a member of a minority, as she’d said to JoJo not that 
long ago. It made living in the twenty-first century seem like too big a jump to wrap her head 
around. But, in spite of the jump, she’d done pretty well. 

Last night, she’d read some American history and one bit had stuck in her mind. General 
John Stark led troops at the Battle of Bunker Hill and later at the Battle of Bennington, which his 
men won. Much later, he sent a toast to the veterans, ending with the words, “Live free or die. 
Death is not the greatest of evils.” 

General Stark had been quite right, even if he was being dramatic. Darcy smiled. So what if 
she hadn’t found a place to live? Something might turn up next week, or next month. Even 
tomorrow. She wasn’t going to give in just because she couldn’t have what she wanted right this 
minute. One way or another, she’d get where she wanted to go, wherever that might be. In the 
meantime, she’d phone Hal for a game of pool and forget her problems for a couple of hours. 


Ls 


The game of 8-ball didn’t materialize, but something else did. Hal said, “Want to go have a 
nice, leisurely lunch at the Copper Kettle?” 

“Love to! I haven’t been out that way for ages.” 

“T want to ask for your advice,” Hal said. “I can concentrate on eating and listening at the 
same time, but playing pool requires all my brain power.” 

“T don’t believe that,” Darcy said, “but okay.” 

The Copper Kettle was in a sprawling log building in a rural area about ten miles out of 
town, with a couple of gift stores to attract tourists and a large goat pen out the back, designed to 
attract everybody. The food was good and so was the service. The place didn’t take reservations, 
but Darcy and Hal went early and lucked into a table overlooking the goat pen. 

When their orders had been taken, Darcy asked, “What can I help you with?” 

“When we talked a while ago, you told me a story about an accident you had and, somehow, 
I got the impression that you aren’t exactly in awe of the medical profession.” 

“Your impression was accurate,” she said. “When I was young, my mother insisted that I 
must respect everyone older than me. But, even at eleven or twelve, I didn’t buy it because I 
knew some adults who were total losers. Of course, over the years, I’ve known people who 
automatically gave respect to teachers, doctors, lawyers; anyone who was supposed to be an 
expert or in authority. I didn’t buy that, either. Respect must be earned.” Darcy smiled. “In my 
not-so-humble opinion, of course.” 

“T value your not-so-humble opinions,” Hal said. ““That’s why I’m asking for one.” He took 
a sip from his water glass. “I have some pain in my right heel.” 

“T haven’t noticed you limping.” 

“Tt hurts whether I limp or not. So, I choose not to. I went to my doctor last week and he said 
what hurts is the Achilles tendon, which is being pulled tight over the heel by a problem in the 
bottom of my foot. He told me there was nothing he could do about it.” 

“What about orthotics, special shoe insoles?” 

“He pooh-poohed that idea,” Hal said. “He gave me a prescription for a strong painkiller and 
told me that I'd be on it for the rest of my life.” 

Darcy leaned back while the waitress slid a ham and cheese omelet in front of her. “I don’t 


like that. Painkillers just hide the problem; they don’t cure it. And they can do bad things to your 
innards.” 

“Okay,” Hal said, “but what’s the alternative?” 

“You could try a podiatrist,” she said. “That’s a foot specialist. Or try a physiotherapist or a 
massage therapist, hands-on specialists who deal with these problems all the time.” 

Hal frowned. “I asked the doc about physiotherapy, and he said it would just give temporary 
relief, and that strong Tylenol was cheaper.” 

“T don’t agree about the temporary relief, but you have to do some of the work yourself. 
When I went to a massage therapist for help after I damaged my hip, she gave me exercises to 
do. Exercises aren’t an instant cure, but they do work.” 

“You still go, don’t you?” Hal twirled his fork to pick up a mouthful of mushroom linguini. 

“Absolutely! She helps keep my back and hips in shape and, by the time she’s through 
pummeling me, I’m so relaxed I could melt, which is also very good therapy for my congestive 
heart failure.” 

Hal looked surprised. “Heart failure! That sounds totally dire.” 

“Not really,” Darcy said. “It just means my heart is aging and doesn’t work as well as it used 
to. As long as I behave myself with food and stay active, I'll be fine.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound fine to me. Aren’t you likely to have a heart attack?” 

“Like I said, not if I behave.” 

“So, tell me how it happened,” Hal said. “Or is it just aging?” 

She took another bite of omelet. Chewed, swallowed, enjoyed the sharp Cheddar flavor. “I 
smoked cigarettes for fifty years. I didn’t know that smoking would damage the arteries. When I 
started smoking, I didn’t know it would hurt anything. Smoking was the glamorous thing to do 
back then. Remember the Marlboro Man?” 

Hal nodded. 

“Well, fifteen years ago I ended up in Emergency and the cardiologist put a stent in the 
artery that had almost shut completely. I didn’t want to quit smoking, but the cigarette I’d 
smoked on the way to Emergency was my last one.” 

“Not an easy thing to do,” Hal said. “Addictions are a bitch.” 

“No kidding! Anyway, what I did next was a solid two weeks of research into heart 
problems and why they happened, and what the medical profession said should be done. I’ve 
always believed that healing through diet and exercise was the sensible approach, so I wasn’t 
impressed with recommendations for drug therapy. Then I did more research and finally went for 
my appointment with the cardiologist.” 

“Was he happy about the results of the operation?” 

Darcy nodded. “Very much so. But then he wrote prescriptions for two drugs. One was for a 
blood thinner to keep the stent clear until the artery healed around it. The other was for a statin, 
to reduce cholesterol.” She paused. “I agreed to the blood thinner because that made sense to me. 
But I said I wouldn’t take the statin.” 

“What did the specialist say?” 

“He kinda hit the roof.” Darcy grinned. “I guess he didn’t like me questioning his opinions. 
He said the statin would reduce the cholesterol in my body, which was important because 
cholesterol caused heart attacks. I told him my cholesterol levels were normal and that I didn’t 
want them cut back, because the brain needs cholesterol to function well. He looked absolutely 
disgusted, handed me both prescriptions and ordered me to take them.” 

“But doesn’t cholesterol cause heart attacks?” Hal asked. 


“Tt’s a popular theory,” Darcy said, “but it hasn’t been proven, so it’s still just a theory. 
Doctors went for the idea in a big way, though, and drug manufacturers have become wealthy 
from selling statins. Which, by the way, can do as much damage to your body as any other drug. 
Some drugs are essential if you want to keep on living, but they all have side effects.” 

“So, what happened? Did you give in?” 

“No. But my next appointment with the cardiologist was a horror show. When I told him I 
hadn’t taken the statin, he didn’t just hit the roof, he went right through it. He told me I was 
going to die. He said my government health insurance wouldn’t pay my medical bills if I didn’t 
do as I was told. He said a lot of things.” 

“He sure sounds like a bully,” Hal said. 

“He was. And he wouldn’t give me a chance to say anything. His attitude was that he was 
the expert and knew everything and I was just a stupid, spoiled brat. I left his office really 
shaken, went home, and reread all my research. Then I began having chest pains again and was 
scared shitless.” 

It still gave her the shivers to remember that time and the whole emotional roller coaster. 
She’d have moments when she was terrified that she really would die, that she’d been wrong to 
refuse the statin. Then she’d go read the research again and feel confident. A few days later, then 
she’d go through the whole thing again. Up, down, up, down. 

Finally, she decided to go with her instincts and her research. She couldn’t bear to go back to 
that bully and listen to it all again. Especially when she didn’t believe what he said. She decided 
to trust her own judgment. If she was going to die, she’d die. So be it. 

“Tough call,” Hal said. “I don’t know if I could be that resolute.” 

“You would if you had to. I went around for months, constantly aware that each moment 
might be my last one. I didn’t say anything to anybody about it. Eventually, the cardiac team at 
the hospital said the blood thinner had done its job and the stent was clear. That made everything 
easier. Gradually, life got back to normal, and I quit thinking about a heart attack twenty times a 
day. And my chest quit hurting.” 

Hal said, “I’m surprised the worry and tension didn’t bring on a heart attack.” 

“Oh, I think that’s why I had pains in my chest after that second appointment.” Another 
memory popped into Darcy’s head. “When I was in my teens, I looked forward to being old 
because I thought I wouldn’t have emotions anymore. What a laugh!” 

“Yeah, we don’t sweat the small stuff the way we did at eighteen, but the big stuff is still 
tough.” Hal ate the last strand of his linguini. “Have you ever regretted taking responsibility for 
your health care?” 

“Never! After all, this is my life and my body, and I expect to take responsibility for it. Yes, I 
consult doctors because they’re supposed to be experts, but whether I take their advice is my 
decision. If a doctor is reasonable, he’Il help me. If he’s an egoist, one of those who thinks he 
knows everything, he’ ll act like a bully. Or she will. I went to a female doctor once because I 
hoped a woman would be more reasonable. But she was a bully, too.” 

Hal said, “Most people are happy to hand over the responsibility to an expert.” 

“Of course they are,” Darcy said. “I can’t blame them. It takes a lot of work and a lot of time 
to read dozens of articles and reports and sort out the facts and opinions. Most people don’t have 
the time or else they don’t have confidence in their ability to make sense out of it all. And you 
must learn how to listen to your body and interpret what it’s telling you.” 

“What made you learn that? The way I grew up, it was just automatic to go to the doctor if 
you had a pain or felt sick.” 


Darcy smiled. “You’ve forgotten that I grew up in the wilderness. We were isolated in the 
winter. The only way to leave the farm was a team of horses and a sled, and the nearest town 
with a doctor, if there actually was a doctor there at all, was twenty-five miles away. If we 
couldn’t get out, a doctor couldn’t get in. And we had no phones.” 

“T had forgotten that,” Hal admitted. 

“Tf something went wrong, we were forced to deal with it ourselves.” 

“There’s another point about doctors being know-it-alls,” Hal said. “To you, they sound like 
egoists, but I think they need to sound authoritative so that their patients have faith that they 
know what they’re doing.” 

“That’s true. The patient having faith in the doctor is half the battle, so I’ve read.” Darcy 
waved away the dessert menu. “But something happened when I was young to destroy any faith I 
might have had in the medical profession.” 

Hal handed the menu back to the waitress and ordered apple crisp. “What happened?” 

“For a few months, when I was in my twenties, I dated a doctor. One day he told me that one 
of his patients had been diagnosed with terminal cancer and that he’d ordered chemotherapy for 
her. I asked him why he’d do that when there was no hope for a cure. He said to me, ‘We have to 
be seen to be doing something.’” Darcy tasted her fresh coffee. “I’ve never forgotten that remark 
because I was so shocked by it.” 

“People don’t like being told they’re going to die.” 

“T understand that. Maybe the patient was happier being able to hope for a cure. But I want 
the truth. I want to know the facts; I don’t care how bad they are.” 

They were quiet for a few minutes, until the waitress brought the bill. Then they argued over 
who was going to pay it. Hal insisted it should be his treat. They finally agreed to split it and, a 
few minutes later, were down at the goat pen, leaning on the top rail, and watching the half- 
grown goat kids bouncing on everything that was bounceable. 

“You know,” Darcy said, “when I was afraid that I might die any minute, I gave a bunch of 
stuff away. Partly so my executor wouldn’t have much to deal with. Partly because I was trying 
to tidy up my life. One thing I gave away was my goblet drum.” 

Hal said, “Your drum? I didn’t know you played. That is so cool!” 

“Well, I don’t play, but I thought I was going to learn. I never replaced it because I finally 
decided I’d probably never get the time or patience to learn. I’d thought it would be easy. You 
just hit it, right? But I had to learn all the different time signatures, for a start. It’s actually a 
fascinating instrument, but I should have known not to buy it. I simply don’t have the patience to 
practice.” 

Hal reached out to pet a passing goat and got his fingers nibbled. “I think you should buy 
another one. You could torture some of the residents before you escape over the wall.” 

“Good idea!” Darcy laughed. “Maybe I will. It might be worth what it costs just to make 
other people’s lives more interesting.” 

“Tell me about goblet drums. I’ve never heard of them.” 

“They’re shaped like a goblet, obviously, but come in different sizes. The one I had was a 
djembe, an African drum. The body was carved from hardwood and the drumhead was rawhide; 
goatskin, I think.” Darcy waved her hand at the goats in a placating way. “Sorry, guys!” 

“Tt’s a good thing goats don’t understand English,” Hal said. “Are djembes played with 
drumsticks?” 

“T guess you could, but the guy I bought it from said using my hands would be better. He 
said if I got really good at it, I could make the thing almost talk. I thought it would be easy, as I 


said, because all you have to do is sit, and the drum sits on the floor between your knees, and you 
play.” 

“T thought hand drums were held under one arm.” 

“Most Eastern goblet drums are played that way or by placing it sideways on your lap while 
you're sitting. Some drums have straps so they can be slung over the shoulder, to facilitate 
playing while standing or dancing.” 

“Well,” Hal said, “I think you should buy another one. I know you’re ready to go over the 
wall, but you could have some fun while you’re waiting.” 
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Darcy thought about the drum for a day or so and checked prices on the Net, but then came 
an invitation that knocked the idea out of her head. 

David, JoJo’s elder son, phoned her. “Looks like the good weather will hold, so we’ll have 
the housewarming tomorrow night. I know it’s short notice, but I hope you can make it.” 

“T’ve been waiting very impatiently for it. What can I bring?” 

“Just yourself,” Dave said. “I’m going to barbecue salmon steaks on the patio. It may be too 
chilly to eat them outside, but there’s lots of room inside.” 

“Wonderful! I do love salmon. Are you inviting many people?” She might as well prepare 
herself for an early exit if there was a crowd. 

Dave laughed. “It’s just family, but there seems to be a lot of us these days. Come early, 
around four, so we can give you a tour of the house and garden.” 

“Okay, thanks.” Darcy disconnected and mentally counted heads. Bruce, JoJo’s younger son, 
and his wife, Lois, had three offspring, all married, and there were seven grandchildren. That was 
fifteen people, right there. Add Dave and Chrissie, JoJo, and herself, and that made nineteen. If 
Dave’s two kids came and brought friends, that would be twenty-three. Then, if JoJo’s sisters and 
her nieces and nephews came, they might as well rent a barn and hold a dance. 

No, she’d prepare for an early exit. She usually felt comfortable with all JoJo’s family, but a 
couple of dozen was just a bit much. With that decision made, she phoned JoJo. 

“What should I buy for a housewarming present?” 

“Don’t buy anything,” JoJo said. “There’s nothing they need. But bring your camera and 
take some pictures of the place. I know that they’d love a drawing done by their favorite artist.” 

“Good idea!” The idea appealed to her, made her feel glad she could spend some time in a 
worthwhile way. And maybe it would spur inspiration. 

Saturday dawned sunny and calm, and Darcy was pleased. The weather would be clear and 
therefore chilly, but sunlit photos were best for landscapes. Of course, if it rained, she would just 
postpone the camera session until a better day. 

She picked up JoJo mid-afternoon, as arranged, and headed for the farm. Darcy had taken 
Mabel through the carwash in honor of the occasion, and the Land Rover’s dark green paint 
gleamed. She still rattled, of course, which JoJo did not hesitate to point out. 

“T rattle, too,” Darcy said, “when my back hurts.” 

“You mean you complain. Turn right at the next corner.” 

Five minutes later, they pulled into the driveway, which branched off to curve in front of the 
house, and Darcy parked there. It seemed like an ordinary house, a split level with a double 
garage, painted white with Delft blue trim. 

“Where does the rest of the driveway go?” Darcy asked. 


“Beside the vegetable garden, and then on up to the back of the property.” 

“Tt must be wonderful to have five acres,” Darcy said. She took a couple of pictures of the 
house, then turned to look south. “How far are we from the sea?” 

“Not far,” said JoJo. “Half a mile maybe. Dave drove me all around the area after they 
bought the property. This farm is on a plateau, which continues east and west for miles, with the 
sea over there on the south side where you’re looking, and the foothills on the north side.” 

“Too bad they don’t have a view of the sea.” 

“You might be able to get a glimpse from the north end of the property. The lot is fairly 
narrow and slopes up gently toward the back. But even if there’s no view, they’ Il still get the 
benefit of the sea breezes.” 

Darcy turned at the sound of the front door opening. Dave, a tall, rugged man who wore his 
gray hair in an unfashionable brush cut, hurried down the steps toward them. 

“Mom, Darcy!” He hugged them. “Come around the back and see the vegetable garden.” In 
the few seconds it took them to get there, a breeze came up, sending clouds scudding across the 
sun. 

“Well, this won’t do,” said Darcy. “I'll have to come back when the sun shines to get good 
pictures.” 

“T’ll bet you’re really disappointed, aren’t you?” JoJo’s tone was dry. 

Darcy was still chuckling when Dave bragged about what was obviously his favorite thing 
about the property. The three of them walked slowly along the high deer fence enclosing the half 
acre of garden, while Dave pointed out the apple and pear trees and the tilled area which would 
be planted with vegetables and flowers in the spring. 

“The Fosters grew plenty of shrubs and flowers as well,” Dave said, “and we might do that, 
too. Depends on what Chrissie ends up deciding; she’s been taking courses in horticulture since 
she retired from teaching last June.” 

He turned to show them the barn which the previous owners had used to shelter sheep, and 
Darcy felt a few raindrops. “Darn,” she said, “I wanted to walk right up to the back of the 
property.” She’d noticed a structure of some kind among the cluster of cedar, fir, and arbutus 
along the back fence. “What’s that building?” 

“Oh, just an old wreck,” Dave said. “The Fosters used it for storage, and we probably will, 
too.” 

“Are you going to run sheep?” Darcy asked, as they hurried toward the back door of the 
house. 

“We’re thinking about it. There’s enough grass. Of course, that means we’ll have to get a 
border collie.” He smiled with pleasure. “It will be fun to have a dog again; we haven’t had one 
since our kids were young. I’ve always wanted a collie, but with Chrissie working and me away 
so much, it didn’t seem fair to leave an animal alone in the house most of the time. And collies 
are working dogs; they need to be out doing things.” 

They went across the patio and through the glass sliding doors into the living room. Chrissie, 
a tall blonde, came out of the kitchen and more hugs were exchanged. 

“Can we help?” JoJo asked. 

Chrissie said, “No, it’s all ready.” She waved her hand at the long dining table, already laid 
with bowls of salad and stacks of plates and cutlery. “The potatoes will be out of the oven in 
about half an hour or so and the peas will take five minutes. Everybody can serve themselves and 
find a place to sit.” 

“Are Ben and Sara coming?” Darcy asked. These were David and Chrissie’s children, both 


working in cities elsewhere. 

“No,” Chrissie replied. “But they’re coming home at Christmas this year. So, we’ll have 
another get-together.” Her smile was happy. 

Dave had gone to answer the front doorbell. He had no sooner came back with Bruce and 
Lois, than the bell went again. 

“Here comes the deluge,” Darcy said, and retreated into a quiet corner where she could 
watch. That was her function, of course; being a fly on the wall. And these life-long friends knew 
it, so nobody would hassle her to be sociable if she didn’t want to be. She could sit and enjoy the 
salmon, and the stories being swapped, in peace and safety. It would be noisy, of course. But you 
couldn’t have everything, could you? 


Chapter 9 ~ Telling Tales 


Darcy closed the red loose-leaf binder that held ideas notes, and sketches. Three more weeks 
had passed and still she had no inspiration for drawing, other than the pictures of David and 
Chrissie’s farm, of course. But she wasn’t happy with the few photographs she’d taken or the few 
rough sketches she’d done, so had decided to wait until a clear, sunny day gave her the chance to 
do better. November, so far, had refused to cooperate, producing a lot more rain and cloud than 
sunshine. 

She opened her folder of completed drawings and looked at the ones she’d done of Joyce, 
Dennis, Frank, and Betty. She still liked them. If she didn’t get out of this artistic slump soon, 
maybe she should do more funny animal and human face combinations. There were plenty of 
human subjects right here in the building and a supply of animal photographs in library books. If 
she did enough of them, she could publish the collection as a book. 

Brooding over her second mug of breakfast coffee, she shook her head at the idea. Certainly 
she could do such drawings, but it sounded like work, not fun. A book of them might be 
successful, but the work wouldn’t be as satisfying as drawing real animals and plants. And, she’d 
have to draw humans, which was definitely more work than fun. 

People had sometimes suggested she write a “how-to” book about colored pencil artistry, 
with her own drawings for illustrations. Well, sure, she could do that, too, but she didn’t want to. 
In the first place, there were only a million books out there on how to draw, and she didn’t want 
to turn out more of the same. 

Of course, such “how-to” books were purchased by people who had dreams of doing art, and 
maybe dreams of becoming famous because of it. So they bought the books because they thought 
they could become artists by following the instructions, that they wouldn’t have to put in the 
hours, weeks, and years of practice necessary to become proficient, to learn how to release the 
imagination to new ideas rather than copying what had been done before. 

Such dreams were little better than her own hope that having a piano in the house meant she 
could absorb the techniques and knowledge through her skin rather than doing it the only 
possible way, by planting her ass on the piano stool and her fingers on the keys and actually 
practicing. 

Darcy put her mug in the kitchen sink. Years ago, when she’d still been naive about the 
business of art, she’d entered a competition run by a woman’s magazine. The editors had asked 
for two sketches of a young woman in a dress, standing in a field of wildflowers and gazing 
hopefully at the horizon, although they hadn’t specified what she was hoping for. Darcy 
submitted her drawings. Finally, after waiting a couple of months, she’d received a polite 
rejection and an invitation to look at the winning entry in the next issue. 

The winner shocked her. She wanted to write to the editors and tell them that a woman that 
thin would be in the last stages of starvation, that, in fact, no woman in existence could have legs 
that long or a waist that small. The drawing was perfect for fashion ads, where ordinary women 
dreamed of what they might become, if only they had the perfect dress and the perfect hairdo. 

The pattering of rain on the balcony brought Darcy’s attention back to the present. Okay, if 
she was going to get wet simply limping across the street and up a block to the library, she might 
as well put on her bathing suit and go to the pool, where she could get thoroughly wet. Maybe 
today was the day she’d get the courage to swim to the deep end. 
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An hour later, Darcy returned to her fourth-floor aerie, jubilant. Just where the pool floor 
sloped into deep water, she’d taken a long breath and aimed herself at the far end, hoping to 
make it to the diving board. 

She failed. Halfway there, she allowed herself to think about the seven or eight feet of water 
beneath her. Immediately, panic struck, and she began thrashing. She was close enough to the 
side of the pool to reach out and grab it and she hung there for a few minutes, until her breathing 
slowed, and her heart settled down to a normal beat. It had been stupid to think about the depth 
of the water. She should have ignored it and kept swimming. 

She’d looked at the deep end of the pool and smiled. At least she’d made it halfway. Next 
time, she’d go for just a bit more than halfway. And stick close to the edge so she’d have a handy 
safety net. After a few more fortifying deep breaths, she pushed off from the side and did a slow 
side stroke back to shallow water. No panic. No thrashing. It was fine; she could swim in deep 
water. 

Standing in shallow water, Darcy had turned to look at the diving board. Should she try a 
second time? 

No. Today’s achievement was enough. She could let herself be a bit proud of that and, the 
next time she came into the pool, she’d do it again. And keep doing it, until swimming was just 
swimming, and it didn’t matter if the water was deep. 

By evening, though, Darcy’s pleasure over her foray into deep water had been supplanted by 
frustration over her living quarters. She didn’t seem to have any options. Except to wait and wait, 
and keep looking, and keep being frustrated, and go on berating herself because she didn’t feel 
like drawing anything. 

She phoned Hal. “Wanna play pool?” 

“Sorry, I don’t. I mean, I do, but my heel is giving me hell today. Just the thought of 
standing or walking around for a couple of hours is enough to send me for the painkillers right 
now.” 

“T’m sorry about your heel,” Darcy said. “Didn’t you say the physiotherapy was working?” 

“Tt is,” Hal said, “but now and again I do get a day where the heel fights back. All I want to 
do tonight is sit with that foot up on a hassock. Why don’t you come down to my place and we’ ll 
do character assassinations on all the residents?” 

“Plus Joyce Hartwig, of course. Don’t forget her. Will it bother you if I bring a beer along to 
sip on while we’re having fun?” 

“Not at all,” he said. 

Fifteen minutes later she sat in an easy chair across from him, a cold Heineken on the end 
table beside her, another one waiting for her in Hal’s fridge in case the conversation went on for 
a long time. Hal had his foot up, as promised, and a Coke in his hand. 

“Your foot being up reminds me of something that happened to me a few years ago,” Darcy 
said. “It was all my own fault, really, because I knew that my mind always tends to be several 
feet or several seconds ahead of my body.” 

Hal grinned. “You tried to climb a stairway that was still too far away?” 

“No, but similar.” She sipped the Heineken. “I was working on a complicated drawing, 
completely focused on it, but suddenly I had to go to the bathroom.” 

“Mother Nature doesn’t fool around.” 

“She certainly doesn’t,” Darcy said. “And physics always works, in spite of the nonsense 


one hears about the power of thought. Afterward, I washed my hands, thinking about the drawing 
and in a hurry to get back to it, turned around and walked smack into the wall.” 

Hal laughed. “Really? Didn’t you see it?” 

“Nope. I was seeing only the drawing on my desk. That bathroom door was just six inches to 
the right, but I missed it completely. I banged my nose on the wall and mashed my right foot into 
it.” 

“That must have hurt,” Hal said sympathetically. “Did it shake you out of your 
concentration?” 

“Not really. I mean, I was startled and amazed, but I straightened my glasses and was back at 
work in two minutes.” 

“Artists are nuts.” 

“Sometimes,” Darcy said. “But I wasn’t an artist all the time. I earned a living as a 
bookkeeper, so I had sane periods, too.” 

Hal put his foot on the floor and massaged his calf muscles. “You mentioned once that you 
had your own bookkeeping business. Did you always have that?” 

“No. In the early years I started out working for various accounting firms.” She smiled, 
remembering one of her favorite moments. 

“What’s funny?” Hal had returned his foot to the hassock. 

“Remembering one of my clever moves,” she said. “I liked bookkeeping, or I wouldn’t have 
kept working at it, but it was never as absorbing as art. And, because I didn’t like dealing with 
public, I usually managed to stay in the background. I’d hide in my office and get the work done, 
hoping somebody else would deal with the clients.” 

“Come on, tell me about your clever move.” 

Darcy took a sip. “I was working for a bookkeeping firm at income tax time, so we were 
busy. I went into the office on a Saturday, wearing my scruffy jeans and an old sweatshirt, as I 
recall. But I forgot to lock the door. And, of course, a smartly dressed woman came walking in, 
just as I was crossing the reception area to get another coffee.” 

“Oh, oh!” Hal said, “and I know how you feel about people!” 

“T’d never seen this woman before, and I thought she probably wanted her tax return done, 
or she was a new client and wanted to talk about her business. And I didn’t want to do either of 
those things. All I wanted was to catch up on my backlog of work. 

“So, what did you do?” 

“The woman looked at me and asked if any of the accountants were in. I realized she 
probably thought I was the cleaning lady, because of my clothes, and I told her no, the 
accountants wouldn’t be in until Monday. She said she’d come back then.” 

Hal laughed. “Good one! I bet you locked the door as soon as she’d left.” 

“You’re darned right I did.” Darcy took a long pull on her beer. “Okay, the only character 
I’ve assassinated is my own. It’s your turn to tell a story. Or assassinate somebody, preferably not 
mez" 

“First, I have to tell you that I studied library science in college, and that I spent all of my 
working life as a librarian.” 

“Ts that where you go during the day? To the library across the street here?” 

“That’s the one.” Hal smiled. “Sometimes I go to the main library downtown, but I’ve found 
I can get most of what I want at the local branch. Besides, I like being able to walk to work.” 

“What are you doing research on?” 

He smiled again. “Oh, I'll get to that story someday. I doubt you’d be interested.” 


“You don’t know me well enough to be sure.” 

Before Hal could react to the challenge, there was a rap on his front door. The door opened 
and a man dressed in a plaid shirt and faded jeans, white hair in a brush cut, walked in, and then 
stopped dead. “Sorry! I didn’t know you had company.” 

“Tt’s okay, Thomas,” Hal said. “Forgive me if I don’t get up, but you know the problems I’ve 
been having with my heel. Come on in.” 

Thomas came in and sat in the chair on the other side of Hal’s side table. Hal introduced him 
to Darcy, adding, “Thomas lives just down the hall from me.” 

“T’m sorry to interrupt your conversation,” Thomas said, looking at her with interest. 

“You didn’t,” Darcy said. “We had just finished one subject and were possibly going to start 
on another one.” She was annoyed that he’d interrupted her attempt to find out what Hal did 
when he went to the library. 

“Well, I came in at just the right time then!” Thomas looked pleased. He turned to Hal. 
“Remember that book I told you about, the one on spirituality? Well, it arrived in the mail a few 
days ago and I haven’t stopped reading since! It’s wonderful.” 

Darcy suppressed a sigh. 

But apparently not fast enough. Thomas gazed at her and said, “You seem a little doubtful. 
Don’t you believe in spirituality?” 

She didn’t bother suppressing the sigh this time. “I can’t answer that until you tell me what 
you mean by ‘spiritual.’ That word is thrown around indiscriminately and every time I ask the 
speaker what it means, I get a different definition.” 

Thomas leaned forward and smiled. “Id be glad to tell you my definition. Being spiritual 
means recognizing that there is something greater than yourself, something more to being human 
than the basic senses, and that the universe is divine in nature.” 

“Thanks,” Darcy said. “That’s a coherent statement. But what do you mean by ‘divine’?” 

Thomas looked surprised. “God, of course. Don’t you believe in God?” 

“No.” 

“Tn heaven, then?” 
“No.” 

“How about hell?” 
“No.” 

“Tn life after death?” 
“No.” 

“Well, what do you believe in? You must believe in something!” Thomas said. 

Darcy smiled brightly, to show they were sharing a joke, “Yes, of course. I believe I’ ll have 
another beer.” She slipped into the kitchen, got her second Heineken out of the fridge, and came 
back to her chair. “Look,” she said, “I apologize for being flippant, but you must understand that 
the only context the word ‘spiritual’ has for me is that it seems to be a type of virtue signaling. In 
the past, I’ve occasionally been present when a person is asked if they go to church. You might 
be surprised how often the answer is, ‘No, but I’m very spiritual.’” 

“T wouldn’t call that virtue signaling,” Hal said. “I’d call it coming up with a handy excuse 
to make oneself acceptable in a group.” 

“Same thing,” Darcy said. 

Thomas shook his head. “It’s unfortunate you’ve had such negative experiences. To me, 
spirituality means exploring universal themes such as love, compassion, altruism, life after death, 
wisdom, and truth.” 


“Very commendable pursuits,” Darcy said, “though I have my doubts about life after death. 
What makes you think there’s life after death, Thomas?” 

He pressed his hand against his chest. “I know it’s true. I feel it, here.” 

“You’re describing an emotion, not a fact,” she said. “Can you prove there is life after 
death?” 

Thomas was frowning. “You simply cannot subject the deep values by which people live to 
scientific analysis. You must open your heart to experience true spirituality.” 

“My heart is just a physical organ that pumps blood through my body and keeps me alive. I 
can’t open it. All I can do is open my mind to your words and see if they make sense.” Darcy 
glanced at Hal, wondering if he cared to get involved in the argument, but he was leaning back in 
his chair, looking comfortable and content. When he caught her glance, he winked. 

“Tl try a different approach,” said Thomas. “Are you married, Darcy?” 

“T’m a widow.” 

“Well, don’t you want to be reunited with your husband when you pass on?” 

“No.” 

Thomas looked surprised. “No?” 

“There is no point to even imagining such a thing,” Darcy said. “It doesn’t matter what I 
want or don’t want. The only things that matter and the only things we can rely on are facts. My 
husband died some seven years ago. The atoms making up his body have by now scattered far 
and wide, perhaps even around the world. When I die, the same thing will happen to my body.” 

“But your soul!” Thomas protested. “Your soul is immortal.” 

“T don’t have a soul, nor does anybody else,” Darcy said. ““What you call the soul is simply a 
fantasy created by the brain. As animals, our basic instinct is for survival. We’re so determined to 
survive that we’ve created a whole fairy story about there being life after death because we think 
that we want to survive forever. When I die, I'll be dead. Forever. Period. End of story. End of 
Darcy.” 

“If what you say is true,” Thomas said, “then life has no meaning. Surely we weren’t created 
for a meaningless existence.” 

“Why not? What makes you think there has to be some deep reason for human life to exist? 
We started out, so science guesses, as a single-celled chemical accident in the primeval seas. 
We’ve come a very long way from that because we’re curious, brainy, and we have opposable 
thumbs. And let’s not get into what brilliant things we’ve accomplished, as well as all the 
horrible things we’ve done as a species, or we’ll be here all night.” 

Hal spoke up. “What you’re saying, is that we’re here for a good time, not a long time.” 

“Exactly,” Darcy said. 

“T guess my final word on the subject,” Thomas said, “is that just because the soul, or spirit, 
is unseen and intangible doesn’t mean it isn’t real.” 

“Doesn’t mean it is, either,” Darcy said. 

“Ahem!” said Hal. “Are you two finished sparring? Because I’d kind of like to know more 
about this book you’re so impressed with, Thomas.” 

Darcy was surprised to find that her shoulders were tense. She relaxed the muscles and 
swallowed a mouthful of Heineken. She usually didn’t bother arguing with people over religion 
or spirituality or any of the concepts that had no physical substance. It was a lot of work and 
besides, she never got anywhere. 

People believed whatever they chose to believe, which didn’t interfere with what she 
believed. Or didn’t believe. But people like Thomas, who were so sure that they had all the 


answers, annoyed her, especially if they tried to convert her to their way of thinking. Not that 
Thomas had tried that hard; the expression on his face said he just couldn’t believe that she 
would disagree with him so completely. She let it go and tuned back into the conversation. 

“So, this book,” Hal was commenting, “is saying that a spiritual person cares about people, 
animals, and the planet.” 

Non-spiritual people feel the same. 

“This one is specifically about nature,” Thomas said. “Everything in nature is made up of 
five basic elements: earth, water, fire, air, and space. Knowledge of the five elements allows you 
to understand the laws of nature and to use yoga to attain greater health, power, knowledge, 
wisdom, and happiness.” 

Darcy wondered how much Thomas had paid for the book and if he thought it would 
perform miracles for him. It was interesting that most how-to books promised health, wealth, and 
power as well as all those other things. But she knew better than to ask questions. And she was 
through arguing. For now, anyway. 

“And have you learned anything about these basic elements?” Hal asked. 

Thomas smiled. “Air, of course, represents intellect, mental intention, and connection to 
universal life force.” 

What universal life force? God who? Breathe deep, Darcy. 

Thomas continued. “Earth represents grounding, the foundation of life, substance, 
connection to life path, and family roots.” 

No arguments with that statement. 

Hal was nodding his comprehension. “Go on.” 

“Fire represents energy, a tool for transformation, connection to personal power, and inner 
strength.” 

Fire is the conversion of material to heat and ashes. The only personal power is that which 
you have over yourself. Inner strength? That’ all I have left, because my body has given up, 
betraying me. 

“The fourth element is water,” Thomas said, “which is emotional release, intuition, and inner 
reflection.” 

Tears, guesswork, and navel-gazing. 

“What about space?” Hal asked. “You said that was the fifth element.” 

“T haven’t read that chapter yet,” Thomas replied. 

I can hardly wait. It will be fascinating to know how the author related space, which is a 
concept of nothingness, to human spirituality. 

“Tt sounds as though you’re getting a lot out of that book, Thomas.” Hal shifted in his chair 
and positioned his leg at a different angle. 

“T really am.” Thomas rose. “It’s time I went home to my bed. Hal, would you like to borrow 
the book when I’m done?” 

“Sure.” 

Thomas and Darcy did the nice-to-meet-you ritual and Thomas went out, closing the door 
carefully behind him. 

“Are you really going to read the book?” Darcy asked. 

Hal shrugged. “Depends on how well it’s written. Or if it makes any sense. I’Il probably end 
up skimming it just enough so I can sound intelligent when Thomas wants to talk about it. He’s a 
good guy, you know.” 

“T’m sure he is. And I behaved better toward him than you think.” Darcy grinned. “When he 


asked me if I wanted to be reunited with my husband in the hereafter, I nearly asked him which 
one. If he believes marriage is forever, like life, he might have been a little shocked.” 

“You've been married more than once? Care to tell me why?” 

“Because I’m prone to a lethal combination of sheer stupidity and rampant optimism.” 

“T suppose I was the same at twenty-five,” Hal said, “but one marriage was enough for me. 
The divorce was hell, and I didn’t want to risk going through that again. There were things I 
liked about marriage, but I didn’t need it to be happy.” 

“Did your wife feel the same way?” 

Hal laughed, then said, “Sorry, I wasn’t laughing at her. But yes, she’s the kind of person 
who needs marriage. Our marriage was so important to her that it seemed to become the third 
member of our household, part of us, yet separate. She was always ‘working’ on our relationship, 
trying to make it more exciting, and wanting me to regard it as important as she did.” 

“Sounds like hard work.” 

Hal nodded. “It was very hard. Unfortunately for the marriage, I just wanted to relax and 
enjoy life. And I said so, which was not what she wanted to hear.” 

“Did you fight?” 

“No, not really. The last time we had a conversation about marriage, my wife said she was 
so disappointed in me that she was going to Tibet, study Buddhism, and raise English sheep 
dogs.” 

“Was she serious?” Darcy asked. 

“No, of course not. I told her, quite sincerely, that I just wanted her to be happy, so if doing 
that would make her happy, she should go right ahead and do it, that I wouldn’t stand in her way. 
And my comment made her so angry that she left me. She moved into an apartment across town 
and wouldn’t speak to me for months.” 

Darcy smiled. “Yeah, that would do it. Did she marry again?” 

“Of course, as soon as our divorce was final.” 

“Tt’s surprising what people expect from marriage. Or it surprises me, at least. My first 
husband had some very firm ideas about the duties of a wife. He’d probably learned those from 
his parents, but I didn’t know that when we got married.” 

“Like what?” Hal asked. 

“That he was the ruling Sun, and I was a little Earth, revolving around him. One of our first 
breakfasts will probably illustrate his attitude.” 

“Do tell! I love breakfasts.” 

“T’d made bacon and eggs but had broken one of the eggs when I flipped it over. I gave him 
the broken egg because he’d told me several times that he liked them broken and I knew he 
always smashed his eggs up right after I put the plate in front of him.” 

“What was his problem?” 

“He was very upset about my giving him the egg that broke in the pan. “You should give me 
the perfect eggs,’ he said, ‘and I’ll break them myself. That egg is imperfect, and you should 
automatically take it for yourself and give me the perfect ones. Obviously, your mother didn’t 
teach you how men like to be treated.’” 

Hal laughed. “Sounds like he had a strong sense of entitlement.” 

“Believe it!” Darcy finished the last of her beer. “It’s funny now, but I didn’t think so at the 
time. He used to do something else along the same line that I found very annoying. When I was 
planning supper and intended to use, for example, a tin of tomatoes, I’d put the tin on the kitchen 
counter to remind me which recipe I intended to do for supper.” 


“A quick and dirty way of making a list.” 

“Exactly. But when he saw the tin, he’d put it away in the cupboard. After I realized what 
was happening and asked why, he told me he was helping to keep the house tidy, that he liked 
order. I told him to stop helping and he got really indignant.” 

Hal laughed again. “Great story! Is that when you left?” 

“No, I stuck around for a bit longer, until I realized he wasn’t going to change. And figured 
out that I didn’t want to.” Darcy yawned, then glanced at her watch. “Oops! It’s late. I'd better go 
home.” 

“Tt’s been a blast,” Hal said. “I’m so glad you came down for a chat, even if we didn’t rip 
any of the residents apart.” 

Darcy rose, took two steps, and realized she’d been sitting for too long. 

“You’re limping more than usual,” Hal said. 

“Tt’s all right; I’ll be fine by the time I get home.” 

“T’d walk you there, but I’d be limping, too.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” Darcy said. “I sure don’t.” She paused at the door. “Sleep tight and 
don’t let the bedbugs bite!” 

“My God!” said Hal, “I haven’t heard that one since I was about six!” 

Darcy smiled and closed the door behind her. Her hip muscles had loosened up by the time 
she got to the elevator. She stopped limping by the time she reached the fourth floor and headed 
for her own small space. 

She agreed with Hal; it had been a good evening. So much so that her optimism about 
finding a cabin in the woods had reasserted itself. She’d miss Hal when that happened but 
there’d be chances for them to get together now and then. Which was enough; spending every 
day with another human being got old very fast. 


Chapter 10 ~ Black Thursday 


The following Thursday, Darcy went with Shannon to a condo unit barely three blocks from 
New Dawn. “You’ll need to make up your mind quickly on this one,” Shannon said. “The 
owners are in a big hurry to sell, so they’ve priced it a little below market.” 

“Okay.” Darcy didn’t have high hopes, but maybe it was her lucky day. Then she silently 
scolded herself for being superstitious. Still, if the unit was perfect, that had to qualify as luck. 
Serendipity. Whatever. 

The condo unit was on the sixth floor. The elevator was slow, and the unit was at the end of 
a long, narrow hallway. Darcy was already feeling claustrophobic when Shannon inserted her 
key into the lockbox. By the time the realtor had opened the door and motioned to her to go 
ahead, Darcy knew this unit wasn’t going to work. 

The place was clean, with sleek modern appliances, and one of those glimpse-of-the-sea 
views so beloved of real estate ads. It was compact and would be comfortable. In fact, it was just 
like New Dawn, making her feel as if she were in a box. A luxurious box, to be sure, but she’d 
have no way of putting her feet on the earth, no way to touch a tree, or smell the dirt and 
vegetation, except by negotiating the long hallway, the elevator, and the lobby. 

The unit’s only advantage over New Dawn was the lack of dinner companions and other 
residents who liked to stop her in the hallway and try to start a conversation. 

With a sigh, Darcy turned to Shannon. “I’m so sorry, but this place is not for me. I’m a 
country girl and I’ve finally come to the conclusion that what I really want is a house on a lot, or 
a house on ten acres, and I can’t afford either one.” 

“T’m sorry too,” said Shannon. “I thought this would be perfect for you. Did you grow up in 
a small town?” 

“T didn’t grow up in a town at all. I grew up on an isolated homestead up north, out in the 
bush, miles from anywhere, including neighbors.” 

Shannon looked amazed. “My God, how did you stand it?” 

“Actually, I loved it. And I’d like to go back to it, but my body is too old to cope with the 
work. And my bank account is too skinny to pay for the kind of place where I wouldn’t have to 
do that.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to say.” 

“You don’t have to say anything, Shannon. I must apologize to you, though. I’ve wasted 
your time.” 

“Lots of people waste my time. But at least you’ve come out of this knowing what you want, 
whether or not you can have it. It seems to me that, considering your financial situation, you 
don’t have much choice, except to stay at New Dawn or buy something like this condo unit.” 

Darcy smiled. She’d thought Shannon might have one last stab at selling the unit to her. But 
why not? That was how she earned a living. “For now, Id better stick with New Dawn. I just 
can’t believe I have only two choices. There must be something somewhere that would suit me.’ 

Shannon locked the unit, then they headed for the elevator. “Well, if I come across 
something, I’ll call you. Okay?” 

“Okay. And thanks again.” 

Shannon dropped her off at New Dawn, and Darcy hurried upstairs, hoping to miss the 
residents coming down for lunch. She locked her door and flopped into the easy chair by the 
balcony. 


2 


Why couldn’t she just settle down and enjoy what she had? Most people would think she 
was living a life of luxury. 

But she wasn’t most people, she was an artist. She was Darcy Michaels, obstinate from head 
to foot. And she couldn’t draw in this place, no matter how hard she talked to herself. There had 
to be some place where she could live in peace, where inspiration and imagination would thrive, 
and where she could draw all the time if she felt like it. 

But was there such a place? Or was she indulging in wishful thinking? 

Darcy rose and moved to her computer desk chair. Maybe somebody was selling a modular 
home privately. Maybe there was a mobile home park she hadn’t checked. 

A solitaire game, half done, filled the monitor. She’d finish that before she started a serious 
search. She clicked on a card. Nothing happened. She clicked again. Still nothing. Okay, she’d 
close the program. She clicked on the red circle, but the card game remained where it was. 

The damn computer was frozen! Darcy put both hands on the desk and stared at it. Did this 
mean she’d have to call a tech to come and make repairs? Better try rebooting it first and, if that 
worked, maybe she wouldn’t need help. She pressed the button on the back of the monitor and 
watched the screen go black. 

The mail slot on her door snapped open and several letters landed on the floor. Fine, she’d 
see if the post office had delivered anything but advertising. Meanwhile, the computer could get 
on with healing itself. Most of the ‘letters’ were advertising, but one was a renewed credit card. 
Another was a picture post card from one of JoJo’s grandchildren, who was vacationing in Bali. 
Darcy put it aside; the girl didn’t write; she scribbled. And she couldn’t spell, either. The third 
item she kept was a large envelope from an internet provider. They probably wanted to sell her 
something, but she’d look at the contents because their ads were often imaginative. 

Darcy went back to the computer and pressed the ‘on’ button. She watched the screen and all 
the icons come back to life. She blew out a long sigh of relief. The solitaire game reappeared and 
she closed it so she could check other programs. They all appeared to be fine. She wouldn’t have 
to call for help after all. 

The information with the credit card informed her that she’d have to either phone or go 
online to activate it. She immediately rejected the idea of phoning. People at call centers were so 
used to doing their routine responses that they spoke much too fast. And, if they happened to be 
halfway around the world, which was not unusual, they’d have an accent. The speed and accent 
made it very difficult, sometimes impossible, to understand what they said. 

Darcy opened the browser and went to her bank’s website. She keyed in her password. At 
once, a line of bright red words appeared, telling her “Something doesn’t seem quite right.” 
Damn! She’d had a fleeting suspicion that her little finger slipped and hit a wrong key but 
ignored it. She should quit being optimistic about that little finger. She keyed in the password 
again, but her page didn’t open. Now the red letters said she would have to phone the bank and 
resolve this problem. 

She groaned, retrieved her phone from the kitchen counter, and went back to the computer 
desk. The call went through quickly and a burly male voice asked what it could do for her. 

It took only three or four questions before she caught on to the fact that she was talking to a 
robot, which had the nasty habit of not understanding her answers. Darcy considered hanging up. 
But she’d only have to try again. She paid her bills online through her bank, and she needed to 
force it to let her in. 

She stumbled through more questions with the stupid robot and finally got a female voice, 
which was not only human but also friendly and helpful. Darcy explained yet again what her 


problem was, and the woman walked her through re-entering both her ID and her password on 
the bank’s so-called “welcome” page. 

“There, you’re logged in!” said the woman. “Is there anything else I can do for you?” 

Yes, Darcy thought, I’d like to be twenty again, with fingers that do what they’re told. Or 
live back in the days when every transaction was done with cash and there were no buttons to 
push, no cards to activate, and life was so much simpler. She sighed. The problem with that was 
that she’d miss the computer, even if it did mess up her life once in a while. 

“Thanks, but I’m fine now,” she said. 

Activating the credit card took several minutes, what with making mistakes and having to do 
things over again, but finally Darcy could sign out of the bank’s webpage. She leaned back in her 
chair and closed her eyes. It shouldn’t be so hard to deal with something so simple. She seemed 
to have done so many things wrong. Was modern, technical life getting too complicated? Or was 
her brain going? 

She pushed that thought out of her mind and opened the envelope from the internet provider. 
The advertising was colorful, and the words clear. They were pushing a new plan with new 
technology, and they’d sent two sim cards. 

Finally, the day’s events became too much to bear. Despair turned the air black and bitter. 
She’d never put a sim card in a phone, and she didn’t know how. A video could probably explain 
the process, but how would she know if the card was upside down or right side up? And, if she 
took the plan, they’d send a modem, too. She’d never had to connect a modem. What if she 
couldn’t do it? 

Feeling helpless and stupid made her want to cry and tears formed in the corners of her eyes. 
Was that part of getting older, feeling incompetent and out of it, feeling unable to manage her 
own life? On top of that was the worse fear of somebody else managing it. 

Darcy went to the balcony sliding doors, opened them, and stepped out onto the balcony. It 
was raining and the railing was wet and slippery under her fingers. She stared down at the 
concrete four stories below. 

Had she made a mistake selling her house? Had she burned all her bridges and condemned 
herself to a wasted old age? Was she now useless, even to herself? If that was true, she might as 
well climb over the railing and drop to a sudden death below. 

No! 

Fuck it! 

She went back inside and wiped the rain off her face. She wasn’t helpless. She wasn’t 
useless. She wasn’t going to give in simply because society had left her far behind. Never would 
she give in and let herself become helpless or allow other people to help her become a zombie. 

In the kitchen, she grabbed the bottle of Bushmills under the sink. Nor was she going to 
conform to other people’s expectations of her. 

Darcy took her time getting drunk. It was a sin to waste good Irish whiskey by gulping it, 
and she sipped slowly and infrequently, wanting to feel the alcohol slowly soothe her emotional 
bruises and bleeding cuts, letting it numb her to oblivion. She’d had two drinks before she 
remembered to phone the office and tell them she wouldn’t be in for dinner. 

She finished the third drink and decided to go visit Charlie. She put on heavy shoes and a 
raincoat and was halfway out the door before she remembered she was too drunk to drive. If the 
cops caught her like this, they’d lock her up forever. Worse yet, they’d probably take Mabel 
away from her, and she didn’t think she could live without Mabel. They’d send the Land Rover 
to the junkyard because nobody would want an old car like that. Young people wanted slinky, 


fancy cars with dashboards like an airliner’s, fancy cars with built-in robots to open and close 
windows, to tell you how to get where you wanted to go, to yell at you if left the headlights on. 

Darcy stepped back into the apartment, carefully closed the door, and made sure it was 
locked. She couldn’t go anywhere without risking her freedom. 

But she could visit Charlie in her head. She poured a stiff one and sat on the bed, with her 
back resting against the wall. She could see Charlie in her mind, all seventy or eighty feet of him, 
and could feel under her fingers his ridged and rough gray trunk. She closed her eyes to make the 
image more vivid. She sat beside Charlie, put one arm around his trunk, and told him all the 
thoughts she’d had during the day. She listened to the replies he made with his rustling leaves, 
felt his bark grow warm under her hand. Finally, the pain was completely gone, and she rested 
her head against him, slipping into a deep sleep. 


Ls 


In the morning, Darcy awoke with a headache that wouldn’t quit and a sick feeling in the pit 
of her stomach that kept reaching up toward her throat. She crawled off the bed, staggered to the 
bathroom, took two painkillers, and went back to bed, getting in under the covers this time. Her 
mind was numb and blank except for the pain in her body. 

She woke up again at noon, feeling somewhat better physically, but her mind was still numb 
and useless. Toast with melted cheese and a black coffee did nothing for her head and she sat in 
the easy chair and stared out at the falling rain in a dull stupor. She regretted getting drunk, as 
she always did, but the relief of not having a depression far outweighed the regret. Again, she 
phoned the office and said she wouldn’t be in for dinner. 

“Are you ill?” Joyce Hartwig demanded. 

“No, I’m fine,” Darcy said, trying to brighten the lie with a chirpy tone. 

“All right,” Joyce grumbled, “but if you cancel again, I’ll have to get someone to check on 
you.” 

Like hell you will. If I need checking on, I'll do it myself. 

Not logical, Darcy thought, but so what? One more good sleep would put her right. 

Sure enough, Saturday morning she woke up as good as new. Well, maybe not quite as good 
as new, she admitted, but close enough. She spent the day soothing her body with hot showers, 
gentle stretching, and good food. Not as good as Chef Paddy’s, but close enough. 

After pork chops and apple sauce in the dining room and fending off questions about where 
she’d been and what she’d been doing, Darcy caught up to Hal as he was leaving. “How’s the 
foot? Are you up for playing pool?” 

He gave that some thought for a few seconds. “I think so. Maybe only one game, though. 
Okay?” 

They met in the billiards room at nine. Nobody else ever seemed to play at that time of the 
evening. “So where were you the last two days?” Hal asked, as he chalked his cue. 

“Getting drunk,” Darcy said. “I got so depressed on Thursday, I had to do something to 
drown the blackness. Then the hangover took a day to cure.” 

“So, you had Black Thursday, did you?” Hal mused. “There was a movie made in 1955 
called Bad Day at Black Rock.” 

“So that’s a real thing? I’ve heard people say they had a bad day at Black Rock, but I didn’t 
know it came from a movie. I’m ignorant about movies, Hal. I saw only two before I was 
eighteen and apparently that wasn’t enough to make movie-going into a habit. I’ve seen some 


good ones, but I still prefer books.” 

“Tt was both a Western and sort of a crime thriller.” Hal paused. ““Why were you feeling sad? 
You don’t seem like the kind of person who gets depressed.” 

“T’m not. But I had a few bad experiences Thursday morning that really got me down.” She 
gave him the basic details. 

He nodded in sympathy. “One of the delights of getting old, I guess. It happens to me once 
in a while. Unfortunately, since I swore off booze, I have to find some other cure. Taking a 
sleeping pill and checking out of the world for sixteen hours works for me.” 

“That would probably work for me, too, but I enjoy the taste of the whiskey and I like the 
feeling it gives me while I’m drinking it. I guess it’s a good thing I don’t like the feeling it gives 
me the day after.” Darcy watched as Hal racked the balls. “I just remembered something else that 
happened this week, which was probably the start of the black pit I fell into. I went online to 
order a refill of the pills I use to encourage my lazy thyroid.” 

“The computer again,” said Hal. “Both a blessing and a curse, but absolutely essential these 
days. What happened?” 

“T clicked ‘send’ and the screen popped up a message saying the prescription couldn’t be 
filled for another nine days. I decided it must be because I was trying to refill too early, and the 
pharmacy knew I had enough for another ten days.” 

“The drug regulatory system we have in this country is tighter than a drum, but I doubt 
there’s a black market for those pills. I take them, and they’re about the cheapest medication you 
can have.” 

“T object to the tight controls,” Darcy said, “though I suppose I understand the reasoning. 
Anyway, when the computer said I must phone the pharmacy, I immediately went into ‘fear’ 
mode. I imagined the pharmacist would accuse me of lying or losing the tablets. No matter how I 
scolded myself and tried to think happy thoughts, within a minute I was back doing the imagined 
scene. Over and over again. I could feel my heart beat faster at the thought of confronting the 
pharmacy staff. At the same time, I felt shaky and weak.” 

“Wow!” Hal was staring at her. ““That’s quite some reaction!” 

“T know it sounds crazy. But then I realized that the reaction came from my mother 
constantly getting angry at me and telling me I was stupid, knew nothing, had no taste, and on 
and on ad infinitum. I could hear her voice in my head. She instilled a fear of anger in me that 
still operates. I wish it didn’t, but they say that what you learn as a young child stays with you 
forever.” 

“Have you forgiven her?” 

“No. And never will.” 

Hal limped around the table to take a different view of his next shot. “I can’t blame you for 
that. What she did was cruel.” He made the shot, dropping two balls into pockets. “What 
happened with the pharmacy?” 

“T went there because I thought it would be easier to talk to them in person. The pharmacist 
shrugged and said, ‘I don’t know what’s with the computer program. Your renewal came through 
fine online. There’s no problem.’ And he filled the prescription.” 

“T read somewhere that the worst bullies you will ever encounter in your life are your own 
thoughts.” 

“Whoever said that spoke truth,” Darcy said. She was quiet for a few minutes while Hal 
continued to demolish her game. “Are you going to tell me about your secret life? I’m dying of 
curiosity. You wouldn’t want that to happen, would you?” 


“Of course not. But you probably have nine lives.” 

“Meow.” 

“All right,” he said. “I told you I do research. Now III tell you why. Are you aware that 
we’re supposed to be having a climate emergency?” 

“Oh, that!” Darcy shrugged. “I haven’t paid much attention because it doesn’t seem real. 
The news keeps predicting disasters, but the disasters never happen. And I can’t imagine that 
humanity puts enough carbon dioxide in the air to affect the climate. The Earth is way bigger and 
more powerful than our species, though we are apparently arrogant enough to think we’re in 
control.” 

“You have a very healthy attitude,” said Hal. “And it matches mine, but I’m doing the 
research to prove that I’m right.” 

“Are you getting anywhere?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s not a problem. There are scientists who completely disagree with the theory 
that there is an emergency, and I suspect there are many more who would like to speak up but 
can’t afford to lose their jobs.” 

Darcy raised her eyebrows. “You mean there’s a conspiracy?” 

“There may be.” Hal sighed. “I hate to say yes and be accused of being a conspiracy 
theorist, but most of the governments in the world appear to believe there’s an emergency or 
pretend to believe it. The media goes on and on about how we’re having the worst hurricanes, 
heat waves, floods, you-name-it, that have happened in the history of the world. In fact, we’ve 
only kept track of temperatures, hurricanes, and so on, for the last hundred and fifty years or so 
and if you search the agencies which keep track of such things, what we’re getting now is no 
worse, and sometimes not as bad, as happened any time in that period. In other words, situation 
normal.” 

“Tsn’t the media supposed to check facts before they publish?” 

Hal snorted. “That’s the ideal situation, but it rarely seems to happen.” 

“So why would governments try to fool us?” 

“To keep us terrified and feeling guilty because we’re putting carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere. Then we’ll beg them to save us, to stop the disaster. That lets them control us, and 
tax us, and live high on the hog while they’re doing it.” 

Darcy put her cue on the table. “Suddenly my black Thursday doesn’t seem at all 


important.” 


The Sunday morning sky was clear and bright. Darcy admired the sunlight streaming in her 
windows, crossed her fingers that it would keep on shining, and checked her camera bag to make 
sure she had everything she needed. David and Chrissie had phoned the evening before with an 
invitation for brunch and she intended to take photographs of their farm. 

She checked the weather report on her computer. Clear and cold all day, it said. So, she 
might freeze her fingers off, but that was a small price to pay for good photos. Jackson had 
constantly nagged her about wearing gloves, but she hated them. They were clumsy things, 
preventing her from actually feeling whatever object she touched. She could warm her fingers in 
her coat pockets, if there was any room among keys and tissues and lists and all the other things 
she put there in case she needed them. 

Under the parking area roof, she started Mabel’s engine and sat there for a couple of 


minutes, waiting for the Rover to warm up so she could turn on the heater. The rear-view mirror 
reflected a movement and Darcy turned her head to see if someone or something prevented her 
backing out. 

It was Dennis Holley, shaking his cane at her, like an admonitory forefinger, no doubt telling 
her that the Rover was making too much noise. Too bad. She put Mabel in reverse and slowly 
backed out, so that Dennis would have time to get out of the way, although he would probably 
later accuse her of trying to run him over. She wanted to stop and tell him what he could do with 
himself, but it was pointless; he always had to have the last word. 

JoJo was waiting for her, standing on her veranda, and studying a table covered with potted 
plants. Darcy smiled; JoJo would still be gardening even if two feet of snow covered the ground. 

Darcy reached over and opened the passenger door and waited while JoJo settled herself and 
fastened the seat belt. “You’ve had your hair done! But didn’t you have the purple streak on the 
other side last time?” 

“You noticed!” JoJo’s tone showed she was pleased. 

“Sometimes I do notice what’s going on. Though perhaps I missed something when Dave 
phoned last night; usually when they invite me to their house, I get more than a few hours 
notice.” 

“Oh, he and Chrissie are very excited,” JoJo said. ““They’ve adopted a border collie pup and 
they can’t wait to show him off.” 

“Cool! Does he have a name?” 

“No, not yet. I think we’re supposed to help with that.” 

The fifteen-minute drive was soon over, and they were greeted at the front door by Dave, 
carrying a squirming and adorable collie puppy in his arms. “Isn’t he gorgeous?” Dave said. 
“Our children haven’t given us any grandchildren yet, so we’ve done it ourselves. This is our 
granddog.” 

“He’s beautiful,” Darcy said, sliding her hand over the silken ears and trying to avoid the 
pup’s eager tongue. “Is it all right if I go take some pictures before I come inside and admire him 
properly?” 

“Of course!” Dave waved her away. “Go, fill your boots!” 

Darcy walked all around the house and half-acre garden, taking pictures from every angle. 
Soon she had to stop and warm her hands inside her coat. Enough? No, the land rose toward the 
back of the property, and she wanted to take a few shots looking down toward the house. 
Besides, there might be a sea view from up there and a sliver of blue sea would be a nice 
background for a painting of the house. 

She walked up the long, gentle slope of the old road, watching where she stepped in case the 
gravel was slippery with overnight frost. It was not until she felt a chill on her cheek that she 
looked up to find that a tall cedar with thick branches shielded her from the sun. She stopped, 
stunned. 

That building wasn’t a storage shed. It was a house. 

It was her house. 

Her heart pounding, Darcy stared at the old, log structure. It had a roofed veranda right 
across the front, with a railing all around, except for two wide steps leading down to the ground. 
It had a chimney poking up from the low-pitched roof. It had windows and a front door. It faced 
south, so she would get sunshine all day. 

She turned away for only a second to look around. The cabin was nestled in a grove of 
cedar, arbutus, and Garry oak. There were ferns and salal and the overgrown remains of a 


cultivated garden. The place was almost hidden from the road. 

Darcy walked up the steps to the front door, her legs weak from excitement. The metal door 
handle was icy under her fingers, but it opened, and she walked inside. 

What must once have been the living room stretched right across the front of the house. On 
the left-hand side, at the back, was a small empty room. A bedroom? Beside it was the bathroom, 
and then the kitchen. She walked in and stared around. There was a sink with taps, which meant 
it had a water supply, probably a well. She found a light switch on the wall beside the door, so 
there must be power, too. Another small room, more a cubbyhole than a room, but with a door 
that probably led outside, filled the back righthand corner. A mud room, a place to hang coats. 

Darcy turned back to look at the living room again. The place smelled of mice and there 
were mice turds scattered in the dust along with bits of equipment and bags of animal feed with 
holes chewed in them. Suddenly a squirrel scolded her, and she glanced up to see the small furry 
head poking down out of a hole in the ceiling. 

“Get out of my house!” Darcy said, grinning at it. “Go find yourself a new nest and take all 
the mice and bugs and birds and whatever else with you.” 

The squirrel chittered. 

“Yes, you can come and visit me on the veranda, but not inside. This house is mine, mine, 
mine!” 

Too excited to explore any further, Darcy hurried out to the veranda, carefully closing the 
door behind her. That would deter neither men nor mice, but no doubt kept the rain and snow 
out. She tried to hurry down the road, hampered by an aching hip and a whining lower back, but 
had to slow down. 

But it was all right; she didn’t need to hurry. Her body would recover. And she’d found her 
house. 


Chapter 11 ~ Stormy Weather 


Darcy couldn’t slow down. Despite the complaints from her hips and back, she hurried up 
the front steps of the farmhouse and burst in through the front door. Two more steps and she was 
in the archway facing the living room. 

JoJo rose from her chair. “Darcy! What’s wrong?” 

Darcy beamed at everyone, unaware that she was still wearing her wet boots and standing on 
the hall carpet. “Nothing’s wrong. Everything’s right! It’s all perfect! I’ve found my house!” 

“What are you talking about?” Chrissie said. “Where did you go? I thought you were taking 
pictures of this house.” 

“T was,” Darcy said. “I did. Then I walked up to the back end of the property and found my 
house!” 

Dave frowned. “If you’re talking about that old, log building, it’s not a house. It’s an old 
storage shed.” 

Darcy stamped her foot for emphasis, realized she still had her winter boots on, and sat on a 
chair just inside the living room door to take them off. “It is a house! It has all the things a house 
needs, including a full veranda. It just needs to be renovated.” 

Chrissie came and took the dripping boots out of Darcy’s hands and put them on the mat by 
the front door. As she came back in, she paused and said, “She’s right, you know. That was the 
original house on the property. The Fosters, the people we bought this place from, had parents 
who built the cabin to live in, back in the 1930s sometime. But it’s been used only for storage the 
last fifty years or so.” 

“You can’t live out here,” JoJo said. “You’re too far from the hospital.” 

Darcy glared at her. “When have you ever known me to need a hospital?” 

“Never,” JoJo said, “but you’re old now. Something could go really wrong, and you’d have 
to get to a hospital fast.” 

“I’m not going to live my life based on ‘what ifs’,” Darcy said. “That old house is exactly 
what I want and what I’ve been looking for the last two months.” 

David cleared his throat. “It’s a nice fantasy, maybe, but Chrissie and I put every nickel we 
owned, and then some, into buying this place. We can’t afford to renovate the log shed.” 

“Log house,” Darcy corrected. “But I can. I have the money from selling my house in town. 
I can afford it, and I can even do the practical stuff of hiring people if you don’t have time.” 

“But,” David said, “your money will be gone. And, because we own the land the cabin is on, 
we would legally own the cabin as well. You’d lose your savings.” 

“T won’t live forever,” Darcy said. “After I’m dead, you can rent out the little house and 
make some money on it.” 

Chrissie giggled. “Hey, we could give you a 99-year lease, Darcy. When you die, that’s an 
asset you can leave to your heirs.” 

“There’s no point making the money go round and round,” Darcy said. “My will leaves 
everything to Dave and Bruce anyway. So, using it to renovate the cabin just means they’ Il get 
their inheritance in real estate instead of cash.” 

Dave looked startled. ““Are you serious? You’ve left everything to Bruce and me?” 

“Who else would I leave it to?” Darcy demanded. “You know I’ve never had kids. And my 
two siblings never had kids.” 

“Darcy, you’re crazy!” JoJo said. 


“At least you’re consistent,” Darcy said. “You called me crazy the first time we met and 
that’s more than fifty years ago.” 

“But Bruce has no interest in this property,” Dave said. “It wouldn’t be fair to him.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!” Darcy exclaimed. “You and Bruce can figure out what to do about 
that. All I want is to fix up the log house and live in it.” 

“If this were to happen,” Chrissie said, “would you need us to help you take care of the 
house and yourself?” 

“T don’t see why I would,” Darcy replied. “I’d have my pensions still coming in, and no rent 
to pay, so I could afford help. Like somebody to deliver and chop wood. Some grocery stores do 
deliveries, don’t they? And, if I get really crippled up, I can hire somebody to come in a couple 
of times a week to cook and clean.” 

Chrissie nodded. “That sounds just fine. And I’ll bet some of Bruce’s grandchildren would 
be happy to earn some money.” 

Suddenly everyone was silent. It’s going to work, Darcy thought, doing her best not to smile 
triumphantly. It’s going to work and I’m finally going to be able to draw and paint pictures again. 
This dry period had only lasted three months, but it felt like forever. These people were her 
friends, her family, and they were fighting her only because the idea of someone living in the 
cabin was new and startling. She’d give them a little space, a little time to adjust. 

“Speaking of grandchildren,” Darcy said, “where’s the puppy? I thought we were going to 
settle on a name.” 

“He’s out in the sunroom with a lot of newspapers,” said Chrissie. “We already picked a 
name: Jock. What do you think?” 

“T think it’s perfect,” Darcy said. “Wee Jock is going to grow up and herd sheep, right?” 

“We haven’t decided yet about the sheep,” Dave said, “but probably.” 

“Brunch should be all ready,” Chrissie said, rising. “Come on; we’ll eat at the big table in 
the kitchen.” 

As they followed Dave and Chrissie to the kitchen, JoJo said, “Darcy, you can’t do this 
cabin thing! You’re out of your mind!” 

Darcy grinned at her. “I know! Isn’t it wonderful?” 


Ls 


The following Friday, Darcy managed to convince herself to wait just one more day before 
she phoned Dave and Chrissy. They’d had almost a week to think and talk about her proposal 
and, even if Dave had been working out of town all week, they could surely decide in one day. 
Anyway, she wasn’t sure that she could stand living in suspense much longer. 

But Dave phoned her at eight o’clock that night and Darcy’s hand trembled as she tried to 
hold the phone steady at her ear. 

“Darcy,” he said, “I’ve had a look at the log cabin, and I think what you want to do with it is 
feasible.” 

“Well, you’re the engineer,” she said, “and if you think it’s feasible, then it must be. Have 
you talked to Bruce?” 

“Yes,” Dave said. “I called him before I went away to work this week. You know Bruce; he 
thinks it would be a great adventure. He’s willing to do the electrical work himself if we hurry 
since he’s not that busy for December. What we want to know is whether you’ re really serious 
about doing this.” 


She had to sit down. “Serious? I’ve never been more serious in my entire life! I can’t begin 
to tell you how important it is to me to live in that house.” 

“Okay,” Dave said briskly. “Bruce and I will poke and prod the place this weekend and 
come up with an estimate of what it’Il cost to make it livable. And, between the two of us, we 
can probably figure out who to hire to do the work.” 

“Thank you. Honestly, I don’t know how I can ever thank you enough. I’ve dreamed for 
years and years of living in a place like that.” 

Dave laughed. “Don’t thank me until you know what it’s going to cost. I’ll call you Sunday 
night.” 

After he disconnected, Darcy slumped in her chair, suddenly terrified. 

Was all this bother going to be worth it? What if she died tomorrow? What if Dave changed 
his mind? What if JoJo talked him out of it? What if it cost too much? What if the cabin burned 
down before she could move in? What if the cabin was in such bad shape that it couldn’t be 
renovated? 

Finally, she crawled into bed, but slept little. The questions kept going round and round in 
her brain until she felt like screaming. Where was the patience she used to have? 

That last question made her smile into her pillow. She’d always had endless patience for 
drawing, but never for anything else. Apparently, she hadn’t changed as she aged. Like most 
people, she simply became more of what she’d always been. And she felt more impatient now 
than at any time she could remember from her past. 

After giving herself a more than usually profane scolding, she drifted off to sleep but woke 
promptly at six a.m., as usual, the litany of questions gaining traction in the hamster wheel of her 
brain after no more than a couple of minutes. 

To distract her stubborn mind, she went across the street in the cold, drizzling rain to the 
early water-fit class. The staff had cranked the boiler up for a little more heat, and she went into 
the warm water with pleasure. She couldn’t go on fighting with the constant questions going 
round and round in her brain, she thought, or they would drive her insane. Immediately, the 
questions began again. It felt like being in a windstorm which seemed to go on and on forever. 

Three minutes later, she came back to the present and found herself hanging onto the side of 
the pool at the deep end. 

Darcy blinked. Had she really swum the whole length of the pool without realizing it? 
Without feeling any fear? She took one hand off the smooth cement and put it back, to make sure 
she wasn’t dreaming. She grinned. Score one for her, score zero for her traitorous thoughts. She 
swam slowly back to the shallow end, rested for a minute, and swam to the deep end again. 

Freedom! Swimming free of fear. Now she just needed to get through the rest of weekend 
free of fear. 

As she showered and dried off, Darcy decided that she needed a new, practical, and fear-free 
set of questions for her brain to chew on. Should she keep the cell phone or go back to a land 
line? Should she keep the desktop computer, or get a laptop? Should she give up the water-fit or 
drive into town for it a couple of times a week? 

It didn’t take long to realize that these questions couldn’t be answered until she had more 
information, such as whether there was a cell tower close enough to the farm to be useful. 

Since she couldn’t ban any of the questions, useful or not, from her mind, she decided to tell 
her tablemates at dinner her news. Maybe talking about the project would make it seem real. 

But what if it didn’t happen? 

“Quit borrowing trouble!” She said it aloud, although she hadn’t meant to, and a woman at 


the bus stop stared at her. 

The woman was probably sure that Darcy had lost her mind. She hadn’t lost it, but she sure 
as hell wasn’t in control of it. 

Back in her suite, Darcy automatically went to the kitchen to make coffee. She stopped 
halfway there. Coffee would just stimulate her mind and jazzing it up was the last thing she 
needed, especially with the headache that was now strong enough to make her squint. She took 
two strong painkillers and lay down on the bed, determined to sleep. Eventually, the painkillers 
kicked in and her body gave in. 

She woke up at two and made oatmeal with brown sugar and cream, while her mind went 
back to making lists. First, she’d better take Mabel in for a check-up and make sure everything 
was working well because, once she was living on the farm, it would be necessary to drive into 
town several times a week. 

There would be the monthly massage session and a very occasional visit to her naturopath. 
She could go to water-fit twice a week and use those trips for other things, like groceries, hair 
cuts, and, if she proved able to draw again, art supplies. Then there were visits to JoJo, Hal, and a 
couple of other friends from her bookkeeping days. Darcy smiled as she put her cereal bowl in 
the sink. She could even visit Charlie if the people at her old house would let her. 

By the time she went downstairs for dinner, she had mentally packed all her things and 
moved into the cabin. 

“You’re looking pleased with yourself,” said Dora, the retired teacher who sat opposite. 
“Somebody invite you for Christmas dinner?” 

“Christmas?” Darcy said blankly. “I haven’t given Christmas one thought since last year. 
But I’ll probably have dinner with my friend, JoJo. She usually invites me.” 

“Well, if it’s not Christmas, what’s the good news?” Dora asked. 

She told her three tablemates that she was planning to move to a very small house in the 
country early in the new year. 

“In the country!” exclaimed Lorna. “Isn’t that a bit foolish? You need to be close to a 
hospital. You need to be somewhere safe.” 

“You and JoJo,” Darcy said, “have one-track minds. Maybe someday I will need the 
hospital, but I’d rather live in the present than in the future. Living in the country will make me 
happy and being happy is way better than being safe.” 

“You say that now,” Dora countered, “but if you get sick, you’ll feel differently.” 

“Maybe I will,” Darcy said. “I don’t have a clue. I’ve rarely been sick, and I was in hospital 
only once, so I have no idea how Il feel if I get some horrible affliction. The thing is, I don’t 
want to be kept in a box, wrapped in cotton wool. I want to keep on living my life.” 

“There’s no reason you can’t live your life here,” said Dora firmly. “Almost everybody our 
age lives in a place like this, in a city. It’s so convenient.” 

“T’m sure you’re right,” Darcy said, “but I grew up in the wilderness and that’s what I’m 
comfortable with. That is, of course, if I can have city conveniences like plumbing and central 
heating. I don’t want to give those up.” 

Carol joined the conversation. “But won’t you be afraid if you don’t have anybody to take 
care of you?” 

“T’ve pretty much always looked after myself,” Darcy said, “and I’m still capable of doing 
that. I can’t handle heavy physical work now, but I can hire people to do what I need. You three 
seem to like living here and that’s fine if it suits you. We all have to make our own decisions 
about how to live.” 


She was lucky that she still had the chance to live the way she wanted because of her long 
friendship with JoJo and her family. And because Dave and Chrissie had wanted a second career 
in market gardening and sheep. 

Darcy wondered, as she went up in the elevator, if she could learn to shear a sheep. Not 
likely, unless the sheep was given a hefty shot of anesthetic. 


Ls 


On Sunday morning, JoJo phoned. “I still think you’re crazy to want to move to Dave’s 
farm. You’ve got the perfect place right where you are now. Meals cooked, laundry done, 
cleaning taken care of. And you’re close to everything in town.” 

Darcy put down her coffee mug. JoJo was just being JoJo. Careful, conventional, caring. 
JoJo was very happy and comfortable with her extended family and her many neighbors. JoJo 
was, in fact, the salt of the earth. And she would never change. 

But there was no reason why she should change. Just as there was no reason why Darcy 
should try to be like her. JoJo could fret and worry all she liked, but Darcy was Darcy, careless of 
her own safety, unconventional, cynical about the human race, except for the very few that she 
knew and loved. With only one life to live, why should she waste it trying to be somebody else? 

Finally, JoJo stopped fussing about the cabin, and began fussing about her plans for 
Christmas. Relieved to be out of the spotlight, Darcy entered into the plans with more 
enthusiasm than she usually felt. After an hour, JoJo was satisfied and let her go. 

Darcy poured the dregs of her coffee down the sink and made a fresh mugful. She hoped 
Dave hadn’t phoned and then given up because of the busy signals. What the whole rest of her 
life looked like depended on his call. 

Moving to the farm didn’t guarantee she would be able to draw again, and she hadn’t 
brought up the subject with anyone, even JoJo, because she didn’t want to waste energy worrying 
at a question that couldn’t be answered for many weeks yet. She wanted to get back to drawing, 
to lose herself in her passion for color once again. But, even if it didn’t happen, she’d rather be in 
that cabin than here in New Dawn. So much so, that she was tempted to go to the liquor store for 
empty boxes and start packing. 

No. Not yet. If everything fell apart, she’d just have to unpack it all again. And probably 
resign herself to a future at New Dawn. Opportunities like the old log cabin simply did not 
happen every day. Or every year, either. 

The phone finally rang at four o’clock, after she’d worn a path from the living room to the 
hall, through the kitchen and dining room and back to the living room, round and round, just like 
her thoughts. She grabbed the cell off her drawing table and sat down in the easy chair by the 
balcony. Whether it was good news or bad news, she needed to be sitting down when she heard 
it. 

“Hi, Darcy,” Dave said. “Got pencil and paper? Bruce and I have come up with a figure for 
the reno.” 

She was going to get her cabin! Her cabin in the woods, with piped-in running water so she 
could have hot showers, and some kind of heat that didn’t entail splitting wood. Now she wished 
she’d gone to the liquor store for boxes. 

“T do,” she said. She didn’t, but that was all right. Dave being Dave, he’d have made a list on 
his computer, and he could email her a copy. 

He gave her the total for the reno. It would take, at most, half of what she’d got for her 


house and Charlie. Half! That would leave her all kinds of spending money. 

“That’s absolutely wonderful, Dave. The amount is not a problem. And if it ends up being 
more, that won’t be a problem, either.” 

“Good,” he said. “Then what we need to do first is replace the roof. There are a couple of 
leaks, and a couple of holes where the squirrels have chewed their way in. These could be 
repaired, but we decided that we want the house to last for a long time, so there will be no 
patching. We’ ll put on a new roof.” 

She could hear paper rustling at the other end of the line. 

Dave continued. “Bruce knows someone that can start on the roof this week. Once that’s 
done, he can do the rewiring under shelter. Also, he thinks one of his buddies will do the 
plumbing.” 

“Put in a decent-sized hot water tank,” Darcy said. “I’m addicted to hot showers. Does the 
water come from a well?” 

“Yes, and it’s as good as the one we have by our house. The water table is apparently close 
to the surface, and it’s constantly replenished with water runoff from the hills. We’ll put in a new 
pump. And I take it you want a shower, not a tub?” 

She agreed. “But it might be better to put a tub in, too, because whoever lives there after I do 
might prefer one. And I want a toilet, of course. My days of traipsing through the rain to an 
outhouse are long over.” 

Dave laughed. “No worries! The outhouse got torn down many years ago. What we’ll do on 
the inside is put insulation over the log walls and then drywall. And, on the outside, we’ ll refill 
the areas where the logs fit together. That should keep out the mice and squirrels. Of course, the 
drywall will need painting.” 

“Maybe your kids would enjoy doing it. I remember Ben and Sara used to love painting 
things when they were little. Even when they were teenagers.” 

“Well, they’re coming home for Christmas, but I doubt we’ll be ready for painting that fast. 
We'll have to order double-pane windows, too. Oh, there’s something else about the wiring. 
We’ve decided to put in electric baseboard heaters.” 

“That’s good,” Darcy said. “But I’d like to keep the airtight heater. For one thing, I love the 
smell of wood burning, so I might use it quite a lot. Also, if the power lines go down in a storm, 
I'll be able to keep warm.” 

“Good idea,” Dave said. “You know, I thought we’d have to replace the veranda, but it’s in 
amazingly good shape. There’s no sign of rot in the wood, even in the railings, and the floor is 
still reasonably level.” 

“You mean I won’t trip over anything? Good! What about the roof over the veranda?” 

“Tt’s in good shape, too,” Dave said. “Cedar shakes last a long, long time.” 

“What about the attic? There’s a hole in the ceiling. A squirrel stuck his head out of it and 
chittered at me when I was looking around.” 

“Oh, that! We'll get the wildlife out of there and put a new ceiling in. And put some 
insulation up there, too. I don’t imagine you’ ll want to store anything in the attic.” 

“No,” she said, “I like to travel light. I'll hardly make a dent in the place.” 


Ls 


Three weeks later, on the third day of the new year, Darcy woke to snow falling. Large, soft, 
white snowflakes drifted down out of a gray sky, and she stood at the sliding doors to the 


balcony, mesmerized, and watched them settle to the balcony floor, then melt. 

Half an hour later, the snowflakes stopped melting and were beginning to build up on the 
balcony floor and railing. The snow was thicker now, and the sky had vanished behind a blur of 
swirling white. 

Darcy stood at the window, trying to see across the street but failing to discern anything 
except the vague dark shapes of buildings. Her thoughts drifted, as always, to the cabin. The new 
roof was on, and the wiring and plumbing were almost finished. She’d been able to see the 
progress on Christmas Day, before the big family dinner, and was thrilled to find that Dave and 
Bruce had poured a concrete pad beside the cabin, big enough to hold Mabel as well as split 
wood for the heater. They’d already put a roof on this carport, though it still needed shingles. 

“We did that first because we needed a place to put materials under cover,” Dave had told 
her, “including the windows, when they come.” 

She spent most of the day gazing out at the storm, thinking about the cabin, and 
remembering storms in the north, when she’d dressed in parka and boots and gone outside to 
gaze up at the snow and open her mouth so it would melt on her tongue. 

At dinner that night, the storm seemed to be the only topic of conversation. She overheard 
Dennis announce loudly that he was annoyed because he deemed the streets too slippery to walk 
on. Dora was angry because her evening bridge game had been cancelled. Lorna said, moaning a 
little, “You just can’t trust the weather these days. Not like when I was young.” 

And yet they say it’s so convenient to live in town. 

Carol simply smiled vaguely and said, “But the snow is so pretty.” 

Darcy decided to play devil’s advocate. “This is nothing,” she said. ““You should have seen 
the winters we had up north when I was young.” She went on to spin tall tales about storms that 
lasted for days and days, with temperatures far below zero, and how they had to take many 
buckets of warm water to the barn for the animals to drink. 

Some of that was untrue, but at least it stopped some of the bitching. 

“This is the first snowstorm this winter,” Carol said. “I guess it’s trying to make up for lost 
time.” 

“Maybe,” said Darcy. “Don’t worry, this will start melting tomorrow.” 

But the snow didn’t melt. By noon on Monday, a real blizzard howled around the building, 
blasting flurries of snow against the windows. From the east window, Darcy watched snowflakes 
dance in a dizzying whirl against the shadowy ghosts of Garry oak trees and obliterate the town 
beyond. The wind continued to create a whirling expanse of white turbulence into the afternoon. 

Darcy shivered and realized she was close to crying. There were already tears sliding down 
her cheeks. Why? She’d always loved the snow. 

It didn’t take long to find the reason. Where she’d grown up, winter arrived in October. That 
first snowfall signaled six months of being locked on the farm with her mother, who had taken 
every chance to remind Darcy of her failings. 

Darcy dried her eyes, blew her nose. Her mother had died years ago. Funny how old 
memories hung around as ghosts, ready to say boo. 

On Tuesday, the snow still came down and the snowbanks rose. By afternoon, when the 
skies cleared, three feet of wet, heavy snow covered everything. The town was silent, except for 
people calling to one another. No ordinary vehicles were able to get through that depth of snow. 
It might even be two or three days before the snowplows got to her street. 

Had the new roof on the cabin survived the weight? What about the carport and the veranda? 
Darcy picked up the phone and punched in Dave’s number. But there was no answer. 


Were they outside shoveling the driveway? Or what? Frustrated, Darcy tried again. Still no 
answer. And so it went through the rest of the day. Finally, she phoned JoJo. 

“The power lines must be down,” JoJo said. “This heavy snow will have knocked over some 
trees. I told Dave buying that farm was a bad move, but he wouldn’t listen.” 

Somehow that made Darcy feel better. “Well, I’m sure the utility company will be out there 
fixing it as soon as they can.” 

“T know,” said JoJo, “but can you imagine what it would have been like if you’d been living 
out there all alone? No phone, no power. Why, you might have frozen to death! Or starved to 
death.” 

Darcy imagined the scene and smiled. She would have had the wood heater burning to keep 
the house and herself warm. She could have heated food on top of the heater. The cabin would 
have been a warm, sheltering nest, keeping her safe and the world quiet through one of Nature’s 
temper tantrums. A totally different scene to living in a small house with her mother’s bad 
temper. 

She went down to dinner feeling happier than she had for a couple of days. The phones 
would soon be working again. The snow would melt. If the cabin had sustained any damage, 
Dave and Bruce would fix it. 

She just needed to be patient. 

As if! 


Chapter 12 ~ Drawing Conclusions 


Darcy moved into her cabin in the woods on January 31, a bleak, cold, wet, wonderful day. 
The boxes and furniture were slightly damp, but a warm fire crackled in the airtight heater. The 
paint was so fresh in the bedroom she could still smell it, so she made up the cot in the middle of 
the living room and camped there overnight. Dave had wanted her to wait another month, but her 
eagerness—or impatience—won out against his practicality. 

Dave had given in gracefully, but the next morning she’d wakened to the sound of someone 
hammering nails on the carport roof. She didn’t care. The most important thing was living in her 
cabin. And being able to touch the outside world of trees, weather, plants, and eventually, to walk 
on dirt underfoot, and admire sunlight on wild roses. Gone were paved streets, tall buildings, 
noisy traffic, and, best of all, lists of suffocating rules. 

She’d hosted a housewarming party on Valentine’s Day. The walls of the cabin fairly 
throbbed with so many people inside it, breathing, talking, laughing. Chrissie, who loved 
entertaining, had put out sandwiches, squares, and savory bites that Darcy didn’t have names for. 
There were several bottles of wine and, safely tucked away in the back of a kitchen cupboard, a 
bottle of Irish whiskey for Darcy’s private celebration. Or for use as medicine if she happened to 
need it. Perhaps after she’d sheared her first sheep, she thought, smiling. 

Hal had come to see her new home, so pleased for her that she nearly let her reserve slip and 
hugged him. 

“You did it,” he said. “You’ve gone over the wall.” 

“I’m so thrilled I can hardly think,” she said. 

“Can you deal with the every-day stuff, like cooking and cleaning?” 

“Sure,” she said. “I’ve only been away from it for five months. And I know that I'll 
eventually have to get help. The last ten years have been full of small surrenders, and I know 
more will happen. They’re inevitable, so I won’t make a fuss. Or, at least, I'll try not to make a 
fuss.” 

“T know about those,” he said, “‘and I’ve learned that you can see them as a loss or as 
simplification.” 

“T won’t miss cleaning house, so I might voluntarily surrender that.” 

Hal laughed. “Good for you.” They were standing near one of the front room windows and 
he looked out for a moment. “It’s beautiful. I understand why you were so determined to move 
here. I’d like it, too, but there would have to be a library across the street.” 

“T know. But I don’t need the library very often.” She paused. “Did you hear any comments 
about my leaving?” 

“A few,” Hal said. “Mostly emphasizing how much you were going to regret it. Joyce 
Hartwig was somewhat more emphatic about that than your tablemates.” 

“T got the impression on the day I moved into New Dawn that Joyce likes to be in control.” 
Darcy grinned. “But I escaped!” 

“She has good intentions, I suppose. But those are often a smokescreen for a desire to 
exercise power. No doubt she enjoys feeling that she knows what’s best for everyone.” 

“T had a mother who used to spank me and, when I cried, she’d tell me to stop because she 
was doing it for my own good. I didn’t need another person like that in my life.” 

“And now you don’t have one,” Hal said. “Are you going to come and play pool with me 
once in a while?” 


“Of course! Playing pool with you was the best thing about New Dawn.” Now she did break 
down and hug him. He hugged her back. ““We’ll have to figure out how often and what day,” she 
said. 

“T’ll pick a few times that are good for me and text you,” he’d said. She’d discovered that 
the reception for cell phones was fairly good, so communication wouldn’t be a problem. 

JoJo interrupted. “Have you got more napkins in the kitchen? We seem to have run out of 
them.” 

“Tll get some.” 

When Darcy came back, JoJo put a hand on her arm. “I still think you’re nutty as a fruitcake, 
but I admire your courage.” 

“This wasn’t courage; it was desperation.” 

“Whatever. I just hope you don’t regret this move.” 

“Me, too.” 

Now, a day later, Darcy stood in the middle of her living room, gazing around at her tiny 
empire. She hadn’t regretted the move yet and she couldn’t imagine that she ever would. Chrissie 
and a couple of Bruce’s kids had stayed last night and managed such a thorough job of cleaning 
that there wasn’t the slightest trace of yesterday’s celebration. 

She looked around the room with satisfaction. She’d set up the west half of the room as her 
studio, the east half as the reading and relaxation area. When the windows were open in warm 
weather, she’d no doubt be able to hear traffic on the road that passed Dave’s house, but it wasn’t 
a main road, so there wouldn’t be many cars. 

Smiling, she put on a coat and her rubber boots. The sun was shining, and it was time to get 
started on a drawing project. If she could think of one. She took her camera off the bookshelf and 
walked outside onto the veranda. It felt so good to know that she didn’t need to lock the door. 
She took a deep breath, trying to dispel the nervousness. She would feel even better if it proved 
that she hadn’t lost the ability to draw. 

Darcy slowly walked around the house, looking at the giant Douglas fir, the Garry oaks, and 
the one lone arbutus that ruled over a granite shelf protruding from a small rise. Would one of 
these trees become her friend, her new Charlie? But nobody could replace Charlie; he’d been her 
best friend for too long. 

Behind the grove was a barbed wire fence separating Dave’s land from the lot to the north. 
That one was five acres, too, he’d said. The properties were back-to-back, and, like Dave, this 
neighbor had his house on the road fronting his property. The neighbor had not cut any trees 
down, so his house was hidden. She hoped he wouldn’t mind if she crawled through the fence 
and explored his forest. But she’d better ask first. 

The exceptionally flat little area on the west side of her house had once been a vegetable 
garden, providing the Fosters with peas and potatoes. It would be nice to grow her own veggies 
but her back and hips wouldn’t let her dig or hoe, so she’d have to rely on somebody else doing 
it and selling them to her. Which was all right; she’d long ago become resigned to that small 
surrender. 

She glanced down and noticed an earthworm inching from one small, disturbed patch of 
earth to another. It was soothing to watch creatures go about their lives as though there was 
nothing in the world to worry about. This earthworm wouldn’t worry about a robin grabbing it 
until the event actually happened. Back on the farm, hens had happily laid eggs and cows grazed 
or lay in the pasture, chewing their cud. They just kept on doing what they’d always done, happy 
to do it, and blissfully ignorant about all the upheavals in human culture. 


Life might be easier and happier if we had smaller brains, she thought, but look at all the 
good things humans had done with their thinking and worrying power. 

It was all about attitude. You either refused to worry and accepted what life handed you, or 
you fought for the kind of life you wanted. She’d done both. The fights had been worth it, 
though. If she had her life to live over, she’d have had more of them. And worried less, both in 
peace and war. 

Darcy moved into the wild area under the trees, then stopped in amazement. Snowdrops! 
Beautiful little white flowers still blooming. There were ferns, tightly furled but eager for spring. 
She knelt to photograph these plants, heedless of the dampness soaking into the knees of her 
jeans. 

She struggled to get up onto her feet, hips twinging, back complaining about ill treatment, 
but she was barely aware of it. She knew now what the project was going to be. 

She’d make a book about this area. She’d take pictures of trees, flowers, ferns, birds, 
squirrels, whatever would sit still long enough for her to get the right images. She’d get biology 
books from the library and research all the wild plant and animal life of the place. She’d draw 
pictures and paint pictures of every local creature with graphite and colored pencils. Maybe even 
the pregnant ewes Dave was getting next month. 

She would make a book of them all and give it to Dave and Chrissie. 

Her breathing slowed as she turned to look south toward the sea. Mabel would take her there 
and she could photograph more plants and animals. 

No, she’d get more than just the one book printed. She’d get a couple of hundred done and 
give them to local people and whoever else might be interested. Dave, Chrissie, Bruce, and JoJo 
could give them to friends. 

Darcy took a few more pictures and walked back to her veranda. A strident squawk made her 
turn in time to see a seagull fly past and defecate on a patch of salal. She laughed at the splotch 
of white decorating green leaves. “I guess even paradise has to deal with some shit!” 

Another movement caught her eye, and she looked up to see a hawk gliding above the trees. 
He soared higher in the clear blue air, his wings beating in a slow, powerful stroke. 

She saluted him and went inside. Her pencils and the heavy white paper lay waiting for the 
glow of color. 


I have need of the sky, 
I have business with the grass; 
I will up and get me away where the hawk is wheeling 
Lone and high, 
And the slow clouds go by. 
I will get me away to the waters that glass 
The clouds as they pass. 
I will get me away to the woods. 
Richard Hovey 
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You can take the girl out of the country, but you can’t take the country out of the girl, even 
when the girl has lived and worked in cities for 70 of her 85 years. 

Darcy struggles hard to find a place where she can live out the rest of her years in comfort, 
but more importantly, where she can find the inspiration to continue her work as an artist. While 
she works toward an answer, Darcy reflects on how her life has been shaped by a childhood 
spent in isolated wild country and her own independent nature. 
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